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SPLAY LINAGE 


IN TOTAL DI 


Here are the figures as 
reported by Media Records, Inc.* 


Ist Paper ..... THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS..3.580.017 
2nd Paper Daily Tribune 3,305,750 
3rd Paper Daily Herald- American 2,326,419 
4th Paper ....... Sunday Tribune 2,151,264 
Sth Paper 2,102,307 
6th Paper 1,598,120 
7th Paper 1,330,565 
Sth Paper Sunday Sun 879,424 
Sth Paper ....... Sunday Times 349,054 








Merchants, manufacturers, distributors — advertisers large and smali—will wisely follow 
the established habit in Chicago and choose The Chicago Daily News as their preferred news- 
paper and medium of expression. The Daily News is Chicago’s HOME Newspaper with a cir- 
culation that goes into the home, stays in the home, is read in the home. If you don't get 
into the home with what you have to say, you will never get in with what you have to sell. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 





*Liquor linage omitted for fair comrarison since The Daily News does ne accept advertising for alcoholic beverages 
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Here are some of the great war books KFS is syndicating in serial 
form or as daily picture strips with text (by special arrangement 


with the Book-of-the-Month Club.) 


As long as the war lasts KFS will give you the best war books. 
Among those scheduled for syndication in the near future are: 


ASSIGNMENT TO NOWHERE U-BOAT PRISONER 


The first complete story of the African campaign by 


The exciting life story of a twice-torpedoed 
* LOWELL BENNETT, INS war correspondent. merchant sailor by ARCHIE GIBBS, a Texas tar. 
For the first time RUSSIA FIGHTS WHERE’S SAMMY ? 


in its history the 
Book-of-the-Month 
Club has authorized 


A first-hand story about the heroic Russians, 


The personal story of the country’s most 
with introduction by Ambassador Jos. E. 


picturesque news cameraman (with man) 


ol aaa Davies by JAMES E. BROWN, INS photographic illustrations) by SAMMY 
a ko glesnen cnig Sonn. Moscow Bureau Chief. SCHULMAN, INP star photographer. 
“THIRTY SECONDS 

OVER TOKYO,” by Capt. Ted 

Lawson, is the club’s August choice, WATC H F O R A D D | T | O N A L 

but KFS will have it ready for first 

publication for June 28. Wire for samples a N N O U N C E M E N TS 


and rates to F. J. Nicht, General Sales Manager 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, Inc. 





235 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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IN 


BALTIMORE 


NOW 


$51.09 Per Week 


IS THE AVERAGE WAGE OF 
203,024 INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Weekly Payrolls Are Well Over $10,000,000 


Individual Wage Nearly Doubled 


In April, 1940, the average weekly pay check of 
industrial workers alone was $26.71. The latest figures 
from the State Commissioner of Labor and Statistics 
show a 92% increase, to $51.22 per week. 


Thousands of New Workers Here 


At the same time, the workers have grown in numbers 
from 80,923 to 203,024, and the entire weekly 
average pay roll has increased from $2,161,303 to 
$10,399,197—a gain of 381% in three years. 


There’s a Lot of Money Being Spent 


But a lot SAVED, too. The 2nd War Loan was 72% 
over-subscribed in Baltimore alone, in the amount of 
$166,461,828. Mutual Savings Banks on March 31 
report a new record top of $237,162,481 in deposits. 


These People Are Worth While 


Many have achieved vastly improved standards of 
living. They will continue to demand the better things 
such as you are selling. They will read and under- 
stand your institutional advertising if you . . . 


Tell Your Story Effectively and Economically Through 


THE BALTIMORE 


EVENING 


MORNING 


SUNPAPERS 


SUNDAY 


AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION FOR MAY: 341,388 DAILY (M&E); 260,746 SUNDAY 
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OP AIM PO 
1. This picture of a Southern Pa- 
cific railroad train, its flat cars loaded 
with army trucks, was one of many 
taken by LIFE Photographer Peter 
Stackpole to show LIFE readers the 
job the railroads are doing in wartime. Readers 
were taken into troop trains, signal towers, repair 
shops, were shown maintenance crews at work, 
realized for the first time how America’s railroads 
are handling the toughest job in their history. 





Americans see 
themselves at war 








3. Most Americans have never been 
in Nort Dakota, but in pictures 
like this, LIFE Photographer Eric 
Schaal took LIFE readers on a tour 
of that horizonless state where crops 
are planted by the quarter section and farms aver- 
age 463 acres. Large scale of farm operations in 
North Dakota is indicated in this photo of a sugar- 
beet drill planting six rows at once. Photographer 
{ichaal’s picture was one of many illustrating the 
LIFE article on pregress of spring planting in U.S. 








2. In this picture, LIFE Photogra- 
pher [Herbert Gehr portrays a typi- 
cal Ration Board. The faces of its 
members indicate that they are 
friendly but firm, and intent on 
giving everyone a square deal. They are the mem- 
bers of the Ration Board at Bristol, Connecticut, 
and like all members of the 5500 other local boards 
in the U.S., they are doing a tough, thankless job 
for which they get no pay at all. LIFE’s story ac- 








4. “Boomtown,” formerly known 
as Washington, D.C., is “busting 
right out of its pants” according to 
LIFE Photographer John Phillips, 
who recently showed LIFE readers 
numerous pictures to prove his contention. Side- 





walks, restaurants, movies, hotels, buses, and 
everything else in Boomtown were revealed as 
being hopelessly overcrowded. Phillips’ portrayal 
of what wartime life is like in Washington made 
many readers thankful that they live elsewhere. 
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companying Gehr’s picture showed the 23,000,000 
Americans who read LIFE each week that successor 
failure of wartime rationing depends to a large ex. 
tent on the actions and decisions of boards like this, 
and that en the whole, local ration boards all over 
America are doing a remarkably good job under 
unusually trying circumstances. The Bristol Board 
reports that gasoline and fuel oil give them the 
most headaches. They worked out their own ef. 
fective plan for car-pooling by defense workers, J 
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5. All over war-hurried U.S., fires 
increase in everything from oil re 
fineries to magnesium plants. LIFB 
Photographer Gijon Mili showed 
LIFE readers the principles of fire 
how they start, how science devises new ways 0 
fight them. Here Professor A. R. Davis of MLT. 
demonstrates that anything burns—by blowing 
corn meal into a flame. Photographer Mili’s pictures 
helped readers to understand why fire control was 
never more important in America than it is today- 
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” 6. The poignant spectacle of soldiers 

38 Or . “ye 

saying good-by to families may have 

fr become commonplace, but it’s al- 

» ways dramatic. LIFE Photographer 
ver 


Alfred Eisenstaedt took LIFE readers 


nde Fe id y 

w sto New York’s Pennsylvania Station, jammed 

th ith service men leaving for whatever awaits them. 
* Kere, Eisenstaedt caught a soldier spending last 


4: minutes with his wife and baby, a scene that is 
hesame in Penn. Station or at a tank-town depot. 


yecause Americans today have an ever- 
) growing stake and interest in what is 
, LIFE’s 
ront photographers are helping them see 


wing on here in the U.S. s home- 
hemselves at war. Eleven of these pho- 
ographers are pictured on this page to- 


ether with examples of their work. 


Each week some 23 million people find 


er desire to learn about home-front 














9. LIFE Photographer Marie Hansen 
recently conducted LIFE readers on 
an inspection of the WAAC training 
4 center at Fort Des Moines, showed 
~ in photos like this one how America’s 
Women soldiers train, how they live, and how 
jobs they are being taught vary from meat in- 


W st? mee = 
r lon, playing in the band, driving trucks, Post 
| wes ge and office work, to teaching. LIFE read- 


learned that girls fit easily into army routine, 
vt mind discipline, make smart, willing soldiers. 


oday: 
















7. Speaking of crowds, the railroads 
have more than their share, as LIFE 
Photographer Ed Clark recently 
showed in a series of pictures re- 
uncomfortable 
travel conditions. The article, entitled : “Don’t Trav- 
el!” urged people to stay home, to avoid travelling 
unless on war or business bound, showed LIFE read- 
ers why railroad trains are overcrowded, pointed out 
that at least 35% 


vealing crowded, 


of today’s travel is unnecessary. 


happenings really satisfied on LIFE’s 
pages. Each week they gain new under- 
standing . . . new appreciation of America 
at war through the clear, revealing stories 
in LIFE, 


Readers are able to see each subject in 
a vital, vigorous, and realistic light, and 
to get the proper perspective of the war- 


time doings of Americans in every nook 


10. All Americans know the vital 
importance to war of metals, but not 
many have seen ore mines in opera- 
tion. Down into the pits and shafts 
went LIFE readers recently with 
LIFE Photographer Charles Steinheimer, whose 
on-the-spot pictures detailed miners at work, set- 
ting off dynamite blasts, using drag buckets, bring- 
ing ore cars steaming to the docks. This scene shows 
ore docks at Duluth, Minn. Docks are built high 
above ships so the ore will slide easily into holds. 











8. Not all is war and work in Amer- 
ica today, as this picture by LIFE 
Photographer Walter Sanders shows. 
Sanders was one of many LIFE cam- 
eramen who scattered all over Amer- 
ica to film a wartime Sunday. They found Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life setting aside the day of rest to 
drop back momentarily into normal activities. The 
Walter Sanders photograph above shows youngsters 
singing hymns in a church near Plymouth, Mich. 


and cranny of the Union through the 
efforts of LIFE’s editors, writers, and 
home-front photographers like thoseshown 


here. 








11. The 23,000,000 Americans who 
read LIFE each week came home 
from war recently with North Da- 
kota men of the 164th Infantry, fresh 
from the fighting on Guadalcanal. 
LIFE Photographer Otto Hagel showed readers what 
it is like for a soldier to see relatives again, have 
breakfast in bed, go out with girls, and have to tell 
grieving parents all they know of a buddy’s death 
in action. Here one soldier tries to comfort a mother 
by telling her how her son met death bravely. 


{ 
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How well are you 


covering NEW YORK STATE? 





HAPPENED TO look at the figures the 
other day, and discovered New York 
State’s population had grown from 12,- 
588,066 in ’39 to 13,479,142 this year... 
an increase of 891,076. 


Then we peeked at newspaper circula- 
tions, and quickly discovered they, too, 
had been growing nicely—from 7,009,- 
646 (week-day) to 7,201,747—a pro- 
gressive gain of 192,131 readers. 


Then, getting concerned with that fa- 
miliar matter of coverage, we checked 
some leading magazines. Five week- 
lies, we discovered, offered 1,550,956; 
or, six women’s books added up to 2,- 


045,896. Four general monthlies, on 
the other hand, came to 724,917. 


Which reminds us . . . what kind of 
coverage are you buying in this stellar 
State market? Is your magazine list 
simply skimming the surface? Are 
you using enough newspapers? In 
short, are you spread out broadly 
enough, and biting in deeply enough 
for real results? 


Unless you can answer these last two 
questions with a great big “YES,” 
you'd better talk with a New York 
State newspaper “rep” today. 





NEW YORK STATE NEWSPAPERS are serving on the advertising fighting-front today, too. Never 
their coverage pattern more potent . . . their reader interest so intense . . . their service more sensitivé 
individual needs. For further facts call on any of the sponsors of this message . . . AUBURN CITIZEN 
TISER (E) . . . BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (M) . . . BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (S) . . . CORNING EVE 
LEADER (E) ... GENEVA TIMES (E) . . . GLOVERSVILLE & JOHNSTOWN HERALD & LEADER-REPUBLICAN (58 

. “MAMARONECK TIMES (E) .. . *MT. VERNON ARGUS (E) ... “NEW ROCHELLE STANDARD STAR (E) -: 
“OSSINING CITIZEN REGISTER (E) . . . *PEEKSKILL STAR (E) ... *PORT CHESTER ITEM (E) . . . POUGHKEEPS! 
NEWSPAPERS (M, E&S) . . . *“TARRYTOWN NEWS (E) . . . *WHITE PLAINS REPORTER-DISPATCH (E) «> 
“YONKERS HERALD-STATESMAN (E) . . . LEGEND—(E) Evening newspapers. (M) Morning newspap 
(S) Sunday newspapers. * Westchester newspapers sold in combination. 
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IT MATTERS WHAT THEY THINK— 
AND HERE’S WHAT THEY THINK 


He Likes Our Map 


’ 


“Gentlemen,” writes a reader in Shickshinny, Pa., “I’m not telling 

you how to print your paper. When it comes to running a paper, it’s all 
Greek tome. But would you please print another map of Russia in 

The New York Times like you did on February 7th? Every 

Sunday we buy The New York Times and the whole family of us get 
around the table and while one reads the paper the others follow 

the story on the map. We cut this map out, and we still use it, 

but it is much worn by now. That map of yours was a masterpiece. 

It makes it much easier for us to read the war news and understand it.” 


Bedside Companion ‘ 


From R. C. Clark, of Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, comes 

the following: “At the birth of our baby boy, we engaged the services 
of a very capable nurse. One day we noticed her looking over 

The New York Times very thoroughly, and particularly the advertising 
columns. She informed us that for several years she has had little time 
to shop, as her duties kept her at the bedside of her patients seven 
days each week, with slight opportunity to make shopping expeditions 
to local stores. She has resorted to the advertising pages of 

The Times and has written to New York stores on several occasions 
and obtained merchandise by mail. Yes, the influence of 

The New York Times, and its advertising columns, reaches 

into this Hoosier capital.” 


News from Home 


“These men of the American Air Force somewhere in England,” reads the 
caption on the official U. S. Army Pictorial Service photograph 

below, “eagerly scan the paper for news of their home country, and 

the news is quite amusing, too, judging by the expressions 

on their faces.” Our only point is—note the paper they read! 


Praise from a Publisher 


George H. Doran, whose name is one of the most famous in publishing, is 
now retired at Prescott, Arizona. But Mr. Doran keeps in active 

touch with public affairs. Of The Times he says: “I do not see how 
anyone can write or discuss public affairs intelligently unless that person 
steadily and thoroughly reads The New York Times.” 


Dog-Eared as a Prairie Dog, No Doubt 


British Columbia keeps up with The Times. From a reader in 
Vancouver we hear: “I get the Sunday edition and it may interest 
you to know that after four families here have read it, it goes 
back to the Prairie and from there to the Peace River Country 

and is passed around up there.” 


‘The New York Gimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT” 


BER EES. 
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STRONG INDICATIONS that the War 
Production Board would order a 
further cut in print paper use, ef- 
fective July 1, 1943, were causing news- 
paper publishers throughout the 
United States to re-examine their 
operations for new avenues of paper 
economy. Prior to the meeting of the 
Newspaper Advisory Committee of the 
War Production Board, in session as 
this was written, the prospect was 
that the order would contemplate 
limiting newspapers to 95% of the 
print paper used for production of 
their net paid circulation during the 
third quarter of 1941. This, in many 
tities, would represent considerably 
more than a 5% cut from 1942 tonnage 
in the same period. 

Telegraphic responses to an inquiry 
directed to about 40 publishers on 
June 15 by Epiror & PuBLisHer indi- 
cated that the majority have made 
strenuous efforts to comply with the 
Jan. 1 order of the WPB, cu‘t'ne ton- 
nage for the first quarter of 1943 to 
"% of that used in the same period 
of 1941 for production of net paid 
tirculation. Some have not been able 
to comply with the order, for various 
local reasons, chiefly increased popu- 
lation resulting from expansion of in- 
dustry for war needs. 

Unusual Circumstances 


In one city, Philadelphia, another 
factor besides a sizable population 
increase has made living within the 
tase fixed in the WPB January order 
mpossible. That was the suspension 
of the Evening Ledger, which was 





published throughout 1941. The Led- 
gr had about 150,000 circulation, a 
large proportion of which has been 
picked up by the remaining newspa- 
pers. The Evening Bulletin, for in- 
stance, has gained about 30% in cir- 
tulation since the Ledger’s passing and 
he other papers have had important 
increases. A certain proportion of the 
ledger’s normal advertising content 
has also been shared among the In- 
qirer, Record, News, and Bulletin. 
Ahidden factor is that the Ledger, at 





lS suspension, carried fewer total 
pages per issue than the other news- 
bapers, so that the former Ledger 
faders are now getting a larger bun- 
ile of print paper than they did. 

Almost everywhere, there is talk of 
he necessity of “rationing” circula- 
‘on and advertising space. The New 
York Times of June 15, for instance, 
‘nounced that it omitted 16 columns 
of advertising, explaining that it did 
% “to present adequately all the news 
of the day while conforming to the 
‘strictions imposed upon the use of 
lewsprint paper.” On June 6 the 


mes reduced circulation of the Sun- 
y edition in the country territory by 

tout 10% (E.&P., June 5, p. 6). 

gone Times told Epiror & PUBLISHER 
t it is seeing to it that its pledge 

observe the WPB order for news- 
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Dailies, Facing 2nd Paper Cut, 
Tell How They Meet Quotas 


E. & P. Survey Shows Strenuous Efforts Have 
Enabled Them to Comply With First WPB 
Order, But New Slash Will Work Hardship 


print conservation is fully carried out. 
The Times began tightening up a year 
ago. 

The steps taken recently by the 
Times, and earlier by other news- 
papers, have been in the offing all year 
for newspapers of all sizes. If the 
prospective new cut is ordered, it will 
become a frequent necessity for all 
dailies. 

Answers to Epiror & PUuBLISHER’sS 
telegraphic query asking how indi- 
vidual newspapers were meeting the 
quota follow: 

Epwin S. Frienpty, New York Sun: 
“Operating under a planned news- 
print economy, the New York Sun was 
able to keep within its set quota for 
the year’s first period. We did this by 
reducing news content, eliminating 
free lists and by making other effective 
retrenchments. Our newsprint pro- 
gram indicates today that we will be 
within our allowance for the second 
period.” 

Howarp Davis, New York Herald 
Tribune: “We have kept within our 
ouota each quarterly period. We were 
able to do so by condensing and less- 
ening the content of several Sunday 
sections arid generally tightening up 
weekday issues.” 

J. H. Barry, general manager, Knight 
Newspapers, Inc.: “The Akron Beacon 
Journal, Miami Herald and Detroit 
Free Press have discontinued the re- 
turn privilege practically 100%. Meas- 
ures have been taken for cutting out 
all waste and we have attained a very 
low percentage along this line. Con- 
servation is proceeding in all lines in 
a most satisfactory way.” 

Georce C. Biccers, Atlanta Journal: 
“Further newsprint reduction will 


force the Atlanta Journal to re- 
canvass the entire situation. Circu- 
lation is up 30,000 over 1941. We have 
eliminated returns, cut every con- 
ceivable waste, killed 13,500 off the 
Sunday pre-date edition last January, 
reduced news content daily 130 col- 
umns in 1941 to 100 columns in the 
second quarter, 1943. Further news- 
print reduction will force rationing of 
news content, advertising and cir- 
culation. We are preparing to do 
this.” 

A midwestern paper of 250,000 circu- 
lation: “By watching every corner we 
are managing with difficulty to meet 
the quota. It would be very hard to 
cut more. Actually we began savings 
early last year.” 

W. A. WuitE, Emporia Gazette: “We 
are doing everything possible to cur- 
tail newsprint use. We discontinued 
two auto delivery routes, eliminated 
all possible non-paid circulation, are 
running tighter papers at a saving of 
about 8% in newsprint, rewinding roll 
ends, and limiting advertisers to one 
copy and tear sheets. I believe we are 
saving well under the 10% reduced 
quota.” 

Circulation Increase 


H. H. Cantit, general manager, 
Seattle Times: “The swollen popula- 
tion of war-crowded and industrially- 
minded Seattle has resulted in a 30% 
increase in the circulation of the 
Seattle Times. In addition, thousands 
of classified and display advertise- 
ments urging—even pleading — for 
women and others to respond for 
work in war industries, loggers to re- 
turn to the woods, have resulted in 
much additional linage. The Seattle 
Times is of course staying within its 
newsprint quota. News content has 





Recommend Sliding Scale 
Of Paper Cuts July 1 


WASHINGTON, June 17—The Newspaper Advisory Committee to the War 


Production Board today recommended a sliding scale of newsprint cur- 


tai'ments for the third quarter beginning July |. 


Following is the scale of reduction from the 1941 base suggested for 
WPB approval: 25 tons, no curtailment; 50 tons, 2'/2%; 75 tons, 3.33%; 100 
tons, 3.75%; 200 tons, 4.33%; 300 tons, 4.60%; 400 tons, 4.70%; 500 tons, 


4.00%; over 500 tons, 5%. 


The Advisory Committee also recommended to the Printing and Pub- 


lishing Division of the WPB that a 50-day print paper inventory limit be 


made effective throughout the United States except in the area west of the 


Rocky Mountains and south of the North Carolina northern border, in which 


areas the 75-day inventory limit will continue. 


Every recommendation of this committee to the WPB has been accepted 


substantially in the past. 


June 19, 1943 


been severely cut. Returns were 
eliminated months ago and many 
other economies were effected during 
the past several months.” 

G. B. Deatey, Dallas News: “The 
Dallas News discontinued its roto sec- 
tion Dec. 31, 1941. Advertising losses 
plus reduction in features and reading 
matter have kept us within newsprint 
consumption regulations to date. Our 
circulation increases, due principally 
to Army camps in Texas, will soon 
make it necessary for additional news- 
print to be authorized for our usage 
or many subscribers will have to 
be dropped from paid circulation 
lists.” 

Below Quota 

ARTHUR T. GORMLEY, business man- 
ager, Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une: “We are substantially below our 
newsprint quota for the second quar- 
ter. We were more than 10% below 
our first quarter quota. With the co- 
operation of our editorial, circulation, 
advertising and mechanical depart- 
ments, we are conducting our efforts 
to restrict the use of newsprint to only 
essential needs.” 

FLEMING NEWBOLD, Washington Star: 
“The Washington Star in the first two 
weeks of June reduced reading matter 
content of the Evening Star 21% and 
the June 13 issue of the Sunday Star 
25% compared with comparable issues 
of June, 1941. Together with elimina- 
tion of editions, restricted delivery, 
reduction in distant circulation, dras- 
tis reductions in unpaid circulation, 
etc., we will keep paper consumption 
well below our quota. Further reduc- 
tions in quota for third quarter will 
necessitate reduction in advertising.” 

JOSEPH K. Voprey, Canton (O.) Re- 
pository: “All figures for the first five 
months of this year against the same 
months of 1941 show we used 7.8% 
of our total tons less than the formula 
permits. We used 9.9% of our total 
tons less than the actual 1941 total 
tons—this with an 8.2% gain in net 
paid circulation. Net paid circulation 
of gross press run now is 97.7%, a gain 
of 2.8.” 

A. W. McDowe tt, Sharon (Pa.) 
Herald: “A 20% circulation increase 
over 1941 means we must exhaust 
every known means to keep within 
the quota. We hesitate to file an ap- 
peal under present circumstances but 
believe papers like us definitely are 
handicapped in doing a proper war job 
unless given relief. Continuation of 
metropolitan promotion and circu- 
lation policies work a hardship on 
us. 

Drastic Steps Necessary 

H. S. Jewett, Springfield (Mo.) 
News-Leader and Press: “We met our 
reduction quota of 10% in full by a 
tightening up process—through closer 
editing and smaller size papers—with 
no great disadvantage to anyone and 
possibly some improvement. The pro- 
posed second cut of 10 to 12% is a 
much more serious matter and will 
have to be accomplished by drastic 
means, the most likely way being an 
arbitrary reduction in number of sub- 
scribers to our publications.” 

The spokesman for a large group 
of newspapers: “Our newspapers will 
meet any necessary quota somehow 
but cannot deliver proper service to 
certain war production cities without 
special consideration. We believe 
equitable distribution of existing sup- 
ply demands more drastic curtailment 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Ala. Publisher To Appeal 
Contempt Sentence 


R. B. Chandler, Jailed and Fined for Editorial, 
Refused to Apologize to Court... 


Paper Stresses Judicial Duty to Public 


APPEAL to the U. S. Supreme Court 

will be taken, if necessary, by Ralph 
B. Chandler, publisher of the Mobile 
(Ala.) Press-Register, from his con- 
viction of contempt of court, involv- 
ing a jail sentence of six hours and a 
fine of $10. The contempt arose from 
an editorial in the Press-Register, per- 
sonally dictated by Mr. Chandler, 
criticizing the action of Judge Tisdale 
J. Touart for imposing a peace bond, 
rather than a heavier penalty, upon 
a man charged with “making threats” 
during a recent racial labor distur- 
bance in the plant of the Alabama 
Drydock & Shipbuilding Co. at Mobile. 

Judge Touart, in Mobile Inferior 
Criminal Court June 11, pronounced 
sentence on Mr. Chandler after a 30- 
minute statement in which he de- 
clared one clause in the editorial “ab- 
solutely untrue” and therefore in con- 
tempt, and repeatedly gave the pub- 
lisher opportunity to apologize and 
“purge himself of contempt.” This 
Mr. Chandler refused to do. 

Freed After 20 Minutes 

The editorial termed “a toss-up be- 
tween conviction and acquittal” the 
fixing of a $2,000 peace bond for a 
man charged with making threats 
during the May 25 shipyard disorders. 

Mr. Chandler was freed under $500 
bond 20 minutes after his conviction 
and sentence. 

Probate Judge Norvelle R. Leigh 
Jr. fixed bond and released the pub- 
lisher on a writ of habeas corpus. A 
review of the case before Judge Leigh 
was set for June 28. 

Thomas C. Twitty, Mr. Chandler’s 
attorney, said that he would carry the 
case to the higher state courts. Mr. 
Chandler declared that he would ap- 
peal “all the way to the United States 
Supreme Court, if necessary, to pro- 
tect the constitutional freedom of the 
press.” 

Judge Touart contended that under 
Alabama law the making of threats— 
as was charged against the defendant 
involved—was punishable only by 
requiring a peace bond. The paper’s 
counsel argued that the judge who 
issued the warrant for arrest, could 
have accused the defendant of incit- 
ing to riot, instead of the less serious 
charge. 

Judge Touart said that he realized 
the constitutional guarantees of the 
right of freedom of the press, but that 
in this case a false statement had been 
made and that “if a newspaper be- 
comes reckless with the truth, then 
that is contempt.” 
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Mr. Twitty filed a motion to dismiss 
the proceeding on the ground that the 
United States Supreme Court ruling 
in the Los Angeles Times case had 
held that a newspaper could not com- 
mit contempt by publication. 


Judge Touart demanded a retrac- 
tion of the editorial and an apology 
from the newspaper before citing the 
publisher, who is responsible under 
Alabama law for all that appears in 
his papers. Mr. Chandler declined 
with the statement that the editorial 
was “in the public interest” and added 
that he “could not allow the threat of 
contempt proceedings to influence edi- 
torial policies.” 

The editorial criticized action of 
the court in the case of G. T. Willing- 
ham, accused of threats preceding the 
racial disturbance in which seven per- 
sons were injured when Negro work- 
ers were driven from the shipyard. 

Willingham was put under bond, 
another defendant was acquitted and 
the cases of two other men were post- 
poned. 

The Register editorial declared: 

“If they (the defendants) were 
guilty of violating the law, they 
should have been given jail sentences. 
If they had violated no law, they 
should not have been haled into court. 
Nor, in our opinion, should Judge 
Tisdale J. Touart have resorted to a 
peace bond as a toss-up between con- 
viction and acquittal, as he did in the 
case of one defendant.” 


Newspaper Defends Stand 


The Evening Press commented edi- 
torially June 11, after Mr. Chand- 
ler’s release as follows: 

“These newspapers possess a fund- 
amental right to criticize the official 
conduct and the official acts of public 
servants, a category in which Judge 
Touart of the inferior court presently 
falls. If the Press and the Register 
permitted the judge of the inferior 
court to silence their opinion, or to 
dictate their editorial expressions, 
even where only he is officially con- 
cerned, they would become unfaithful 
to their duty and their responsibility 
to the people. 

“If ever the day arrives that a judge 
of an inferior court is able to control 
the editorial veice of a newspaper 
when the official conduct of his court 
is at issue, the day will then have 
arrived that the free press of this 
nation has begun to lose its independ- 
ence and its courage and the people 
to lose the service of the only institu- 
tion capable of keeping them well in- 
formed on the affairs of government 
and the stewardship of their servants 
in government. 

“The Press Register, even at the risk 
of again going to jail, must continue 
to maintain the independence of edi- 
torial expression inherent in and fun- 
damental to a free press.” 


Court's Duty to Public 


The Register of June 12 dealt with 
the broader aspects of the shipyard 
situation in part, as follows: 

“Neither by sending a publisher to 
jail, nor by any other attempt to in- 
trude upon freedom of the press, can 
Judge Touart erase from public mind 
the duty which his inferior court and 
other courts in Mobile owe to the 
security and safety of this community. 

“When riotous outbreaks occur in 
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Ralph B. Chandler, publisher of the Mobile 
Press-Register, appears to enjoy his first 


experience of entering jail bars. He is in 
the foreground, followed by Sheriff W. H. 
Holcombe and J. A. McGowin, chairman 
of the board, Mobile Daily Newspapers, 


Inc. 


a shipyard, when mob violence is 
threatened, when excited workers 
stampede en masse to the City Hall, 
the law-abiding citizens of this com- 
munity do not look alone to the peace 
officers whose duty it is to arrest. 
They look also to the court over 
which Judge Touart presides and to 
other courts in which lawbreakers 
may appear for trial. 

“The courts, including Judge Tou- 
art’s, owe it to the protection of the 
people of this community to sentence 
to jail, to the maximum fixed by law, 
every person shown by the evidence 
to be guilty of rioting, riot-inciting 
or any other disorder which threatens 
public safety. 

“Nothing less will satisfy the public 
need and the public demand.” 

OWI Got News Released 


The May 25 disorders arose from 
what shipyard company officials term 
“false rumors” that the policy of segre- 
gating white and Negro workers on its 
dozen or more shipways was to be 
discontinued. After order was re- 
stored, the company employed Negro 
workmen on four shipways, kept them 
off the others. 

News of this settlement, which was 
worked out by representatives of the 
company, the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, and the War Manpower Com- 
mission, were withheld by the com- 
pany for several days after approval 
by government heads in Washington. 
The Press-Register finally obtained 
the news with the aid of Marvin Cox, 
Atlanta representative of the Office 
of War Information. 

An index to the inflammable atmos- 
phere which prevailed before the set- 


tlement appears in this bulletin, 

which was posted in the yard June 4: 
NOTICE 

“To: All section heads, foremen, 


leadermen, and employes. 
“From: B. C. Knerr 

“This is to advise that anyone, re- 
gardless of rating, found reading any 
newspaper or other periodical, with 
the exception of Fore & Aft, whether 
they are on shift or off, are subject 
to discharge. 

“You are paid by the United States 
to bend every effort to win the war 
and there is no excuse whatever for 
defrauding the government in. this 
manner.” 

“B. C. Knerr, Manager.” 

When the Press-Register called Mr. 
Knerr’s attention to the possibility 
that the first paragraph might be read 
to limit reading of all employes at 
all times, the order was promptly 
rescinded, Epttror & PustrsHer learned 
from Press-Register officials. 
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Sulzberger in Cairo 


On Dual War Mission 


Arthur Hays Sulzberger, preside 
and publisher of the New York T 
arrived in Cairo June 16 on a 
mission for the American Red Crog 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
was accompanied by his assistant 
James B. Reston. 

The Times told Eptror & Pustisyp 
Mr. Sulzberger’s trip was primarily 
for these organizations and not for the 
Times. He will be gone 10 week 
visiting Russia and the Near East. 

Mr. Sulzberger is a trustee of th 
Rockefeller Foundation. His currey 
trip is similar in nature to one he mak. 
to England last summer for both 
organizations. His survey trip will ip. 
clude relief work and medical infor. F 
mation for the Rockefeller Found:. 
tion. The Times said Mr. Reston, who 
helped to organize the OWI branch jn 
London before he returned to th 
Times staff last year, went along with 
Mr. Sulzberger to “be helpful.” They ¥" 
left the U. S. by plane last week. 


Crawford Quits PM, 
Joins Newsweek 


WasuHincTon, June 15—Kenneth 6% 
Crawford, chief of the Washington 
bureau of PM since that newspapefi’ 
began publication, has resigned as af 
result of “culmination of friendly dis-# 
agreements over policy,” and will join 
Newsweek on foreign assignments, 

Mr. Crawford was one of the organ. 
izers of the American Newspaper 
Guild and became its president upm 
the death of Heywood Broun. Hei 
a former officer of the National Pres 
Club, and was the author of “Pressx 
Boys,” an exposé of Washing 
lobbying. He will devote the next fo 
weeks to writing a book tentati 
titled “Report on North Africa.” | 


THOMPSON WEDS 


Dorothy Thompson, 48, newspap 
columnist, and Maxim Kopf, 51, ref 
gee Czech artist, were married June 
in the Universalist Church, Barn 
Vt., near the bride’s home. 
Thompson was divorced from Sind 
Lewis last year. Josef Bard, an At 
trian writer, was her first husband. 
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CALENDAR 

June 22-23—Pacific Advertis- 

ing Assn., 40th annual meeting 

and wartime emergency confer- 

ence, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 


cisco. 
June 22-24 — International 
Circulaton Managers  Assn., 


meeting, Statler Hotel, Cleve- 
land. 
June 22-24—Special Libraries 


Assn., National Advertising 
Group, lst National meeting, 
wartime conference, Hotel 


Pennsylvania, New York. 

June 25—National Industrial 
Advertisers Assn., wartime con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

June 25-27—Outdoor Writers 
Assn., meeting, Knoxville. 

June 25-27—New Jersey Press 
Assn., annual summer meeting, 
Hotel Stockton, Sea Girt. 

June 26—California Newspa- 
per Advertising Managers Assn., 
southern unit, wartime confer- 
ence, Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 

June 26-27—Oklahoma Press 
Assn., annual spring meeting, 
Sulphur, Oklahoma City. 

June 28-30—Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, 39th annual 
meeting and wartime advertis- 
ing conference, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 
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T’S GOING to happen to the 
Gannett Group of newspapers—an 
ive network in New York State 
tentacles reaching into Connec- 
t, New Jersey and Illinois—after 
E. Gannett retires or dies is a 
ic he discusses frequently at the 


” 


ily” conferences of key execu- 


As often as they have heard FEG 
ist that “the absolute independence 
d integrity of a Gannett newspaper 
ust never be in doubt,” they have 
ed to him decry the “dead hand” 





OR JUNE 19, 1943 


annett Foundation Assures 
uture of Newspaper Group 


Profits of Organization to Be Devoted to Public 
Welfare and Compensation to Faithful 
Employes... Profit Sharing on Definite Scale 


By JEROME H. WALKER 


on preferred stock, held mostly by 
employes now that a large share of 
the public-held stock has been re- 
tired, and Mr. Gannett has reaped a 
handsome annual return on the Class 
A common which he holds. Besides 
that, the individual newspapers have 
been paying bonuses—profit-sharing, 
Mr. Gannett insists—to employes since 
1936, the total running close to $150,- 
000 a year. 

In the last few years, the Gannett 
Company directors have instructed the 
individual companies to lay aside 15% 











Mati oh s 


lat destroyed the New York World 


~ id explain the three main purposes 

or. the Frank E. Gannett Newspaper 

= pundation, Inc., a New York mem- 
ship corporation: 

nal Aims of the Foundation 


sn. §l. To continue the Gannett news- 
pers in the interest of widest pub- 
service rather than for the largest 


ies [Pssible profit. 

ing §2 To safeguard the jobs of em- 

ng, eyes. 

tel 93 To provide that most of the 
tits will be applied to public wel- 

‘ial and not go to piling up a fortune 

m- (any individual. 

nd. {The Foundation, incorporated in 

ers [PPtember, 1935, is not just a headline 
sture by the country lad who took 

ess 0 from a savings account, bor- 

ng, d $7,000 more and signed notes 


$10,000 to buy a half-interest in a 
lal-town newspaper. In 40 years 
xn Phas welded together a “family” of 
wspapers in large and small cities 
nh an aggregate worth of nearly 


n- 
4900,000, and he has practical con- 
ess FF . 
ng, All of the Gannett properties, in- 
uding wholly-owned or affiliated 
,d- FO stations, don’t always have 
yal [** ink financial reports at the end 
is- [he fiscal year, but, collectively the 
ria gett Company, Inc., has never 


ltd to meet its interest obligations 








unk E. Tripp, general manager of Gannett Newspapers, (left), and Frank E. Gannett 

















of net earnings for employe profit- 
sharing. All are not able to do it, but 
on the more profitable papers it is not 
uncommon for the employes of five- 
year tenure to receive the equivalent 
of four weeks’ pay. 

The plight of some of the smaller 


members of the family is exemplified 
in the story one general manager told 
at a conference. He had been going 
over the books all one day and up 
until midnight when the trial balance 
finally showed in the black. Next 
morning, last day of the fiscal year, 
he ran off the final balance and it 
turned red. Investigation disclosed 
he had left a light turned on all night. 

The million-dollars-a-year profit 
reported by the consolidated Gannett 
businesses as regularly as income tax 
day arrives adds up to a pretty pic- 
ture for the future beneficiaries of the 
Gannett Foundation—probably the 
Community Chest agencies in each 
town where a Gannett newspaper is 
published. There has been no defi- 
nite announcement on that score, but 
the incorporation papers on file in the 
Secretary of State’s office at Albany 
particularize the purpose of the Foun- 
dation: 

“To devote its resources exclusively 
to public charitable, educational and 
general philanthropic uses and pur- 
poses, including, without limitation 
upon the foregoing purposes, the im- 
provement, development, care and 
general furtherance of the health, wel- 
fare and well being of the inhabitants 
of the communities in which news- 
papers owned, controlled, managed or 
operated by Gannett Company, Inc., 
or any successor organization, shall 
be then published and generally cir- 
culated.” 

The purposes are to be carried out 
and discharged by means of “con- 
tributions to, endowment or other en- 
couragement or assistance to other 
agencies, organizations or institutions 
organized for purposes within the 
scope of the general purposes for 
which this corporation is organized.” 

Communities where Gannett news- 
papers are published are: New York 
State—Albany, Beacon-Newburgh, El- 
mira, Ithaca, Malone, Ogdensburg, 
Rochester, Saratoga Springs and 
Utica; Connecticut — Hartford; New 
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Jersey—Plainfield; Ilinois—Danville. 
In each, the Gannett newspapers have 
a standing policy to promote the an- 
nual Community Chest or similar 
campaigns for funds, making the fi- 
nancial well-being of the welfare 
agencies a personal consideration. 

The only limitation on the distribu- 
tion of funds of the Gannett Founda- 
tion is that the directors may set aside 
up to $100,000 a year in a reserve 
fund “for new investments or emer- 
gencies.” The Foundation is pledged 
to distribute at least 75% of all net 
income received during the year. 
This would mean, on the basis of re- 
cent annual earning figures, close to 
$1,000,000 would be handed out to 
the beneficiaries for public welfare. 

The Foundation, already: acquiring 
gradually the total issue of Class A 
common stock which has remained in 
Mr. Gannett’s sole possession, goes 
into action upon his death. For his 
wife, whose interests do not extend to 
newspapers, his 20-year-old daughter 
and 16-year-old son, Mr. Gannett has 
already established moderate trust 
funds. 

Dixon, the son, will be left to make 
his own choice whether he desires a 
newspaper career, Mr. Gannett has 
said. “It is ridiculous,” his favorite 
comment on this subject gees, “to as- 
sume that he will be a newspaperman 
just because I am.” 

Eight of the 11 directors of the 
Foundation must be experienced 
newspapermen, Mr. Gannett has pre- 
scribed. And the board is self-per- 
petuating with authority to elect the 
seven directors of the Gannett Com- 
pany, Inc., preferably from their own 
members. To insure their own inter- 
est in the continued prosperity of the 
newspapers, each of the 11 Founda- 
tion directors must own at least 100 
shares ($10,000 par value) of Gan- 
nett preferred stock. 

The present directors of the Gan- 
nett Foundation are: 

Mr. Gannett; Douglas C. Townson, 
a vice-president of Gannett Co., Inc., 
president of Curtice Brothers Com- 


pany, secretary-treasurer of Good 
Luck Food Co., and director of 
Rochester General Hospital and 


Rochester Community Chest; J. Arnot 
Rathbone, a vice-president of Gan- 
nett Co. and director since its or- 
ganization; Erwin R. Davenport, as- 
sociated with Mr. Gannett since the 
beginning of the Group; Raymond H. 
McKinney, member of J. P. McKin- 
ney & Son, advertising representatives 
of the Gannett Newspapers; Thomas 
J. Hargrave, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Eastman Kodak Co., a 
director of Gannett Co. and its attor- 
ney; Herbert W. Cruickshank, as- 
(Continued on page 26) 





Binghamton (N. Y.) Press 
Bought by Gannett Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 17—Pur- 

chase of the Binghamton Press by 
Gannett Co., Inc., was announced at 
the company’s headquarters here to- 
day. 

The Press becomes the 21st member 
of the Gannett group. It will continue 
to be operated by Binghamton execu- 
tives. Frank Gannett, president of 
Gannett Co., Inc., said Albert B. Engel- 
bert will continue as general manager 
and Fred W. Stein will retain his post 
as editor. 

“For sentimental as well as business 
reasons, I’m delighted that the Bing- 
hamton Press has been brought into 
our group,” said Gannett. 

“Binghamton is a great city. My 
large investment shows that I have 
faith in its future. It is the center of 


a rich agricultural area and its indus- 
trial importance is well known. I am 
sure that the Press will play a role 
of increasing helpfulness in Bingham- 
ton’s progress. 

“The purchase of the Press gives our 
papers almost complete coverage of 
Upstate New York and makes it pos- 
sible for us to increase our service 
to the public. The Press will stand 
for the best interest of its community 
and for the welfare of state and na- 
tion.” 

Mrs. Willis Sharpe Kilmer, publisher 
since the death of her husband, in a 
formal statement expressed her pleas- 
ure that the newspaper has become 
one of the Gannett group. She 


praised the sound business methods 
and editorial policies of the group and 


emphasized the fact that the transfer 
means a continuation of editorial poli- 
cies. 

The Press, a six-day afternoon pa- 
per, is issued from a 12-story office 
building, one of the landmarks of the 
city. Founded April 11, 1904, by Willis 
Sharpe Kilmer, it serves a wide reach 
of Southern New York and Northern 
Pennsylvania as well as the contigu- 
ous cities of Endicott and Johnson 
City. 

Other members of the Gannett group 
are: Rochester Times-Union; Roches- 
ter Democrat & Chronicle; Albany 
Knickerbocker News; Danville (IIl.) 
Commercial-News; Elmira Star-Ga- 
zette; Elmira Advertiser; Elmira Sun- 
day Telegram; Hartford (Conn.) 
Times; Ithaca Journal; Malone Tele- 
gram; Massena Observer; Newburgh 
News; . Beacon News; Ogdensburg 
Journal; Ogdensburg Advance-News; 
Olean Times-Herald; Plainfield (N. J.) 
Courier-News; Saratoga Springs Sara- 
togian; Utica Observer - Dispatch; 
Utica Press. 
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Pan-American Press Congress 


Forms Permanent Association 


Presence of Large U.S. Delegation at Havana 


Sessions a Blow at Fascist Propaganda... Tom 
Wallace a Vice-President of New Organization 


HAVANA, Cuba, June 12—The Sec- 

ond Pan-American Press Congress 
concluded a stormy five-day meeting 
here yesterday and emerged as a per- 
manent organization determined to 
play a leading role in maintaining 
Pan-American unity. In its closing 
session at the Capitolio Nacional the 
Congress changed its name to the 
Inter-American Press Association and 
elected a permanent group of officers 
to operate during the coming year 
and through the 1944 session which 
is to be held at Caracas, Venezuela. 
Since its organization in Mexico City 
last year the Congress has functioned 
only during its annual sessions, plans 
for which were handled by a perma- 
nent organizing committee. 

An All-Night Session 


Only masterful statesmanship on 
the part of a few newspaper editors 
from Havana and Mexico City pre- 
vented the complete collapse of the 
Congress during an all-night session 
Thursday. Irrelevent discussion of 
purely political topics, which should 
not have been considered, delayed the 
Congress and brought into play per- 
sonal antagonisms between the dele- 
gates, particularly Cuban, all of which 
were brought to a head by the 
threatened bolting of the Mexican 
delegation because of the waste of 
time. The president of the Congress, 
who resigned because of inability to 
maintain order, and the secretary- 
general who also resigned because of 
personal attacks upon him were re- 
stored by general acclamation and the 
Congress exhibited its good faith and 
determination to do a job by locking 
the doors and continuing in session 
until 7 a.m. when official business was 
completed. 

Several attempts by delegates rep- 
resenting the government-controlled 
press of a few small countries, or di- 
rectly representing governments, to 
influence the Congress into political 
discussions were nullified by the 
alertness of this same group of Mexi- 
cans and Cubans. 


The presence of 12 delegates from 
the United States was considered one 
of the healthiest indications of Pan 
American unity. It was learned that 
pro-Axis sources in Central and 
South America had predicted that the 
U. S. would not be represented. This 
was in line with the Fascist propa- 
ganda of Hispano-Americanism rather 
than Pan-Americanism. The arrival 
of the U. S. delegation, which con- 
stituted the third largest next to the 
Mexicans’ 39 and the Cuban 60, was 
a strong blow at Fascism in all the 
Americas. 

No English Translations 


Although the U. S. delegates at- 
tended all of the sessions they were 
considerably handicapped by the lack 
of interpreters or translators. They 
showei extreme interest in all de- 
velopments of the Congress seeking 
interpretations of the discussions from 
other delegates who spoke both Eng- 
lish and Spanish. It was the consen- 
sus of the U. S. delegates that the 
press of this nation would never be 
able to take an active part in Pan- 
American conferences until its rep- 


By ROBERT U. BROWN 


resentatives could speak Spanish or 
until adequate provisions were made 
for interpreters or official translations. 

Because of the controversial char- 
acter of many resolutions that were 
introduced to the Congress, such as 
two that demanded the freedom of 
Puerto Rico and India (which were 
later voted down) most of the U. S. 
delegates considered themselves as 
observers rather than voting dele- 
gates. It was felt that Pan-American 
unity would be strengthened more if 
representatives from this nation re- 
frained from saying anything or tak- 
ing any action that might be con- 
strued as being imperialistic or in- 
dicative of selfish interests. 


Wallace a Vice-President 


However, the U. S. was actively in- 
ciuded in the official elections and 
Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville 
Times and former president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors was elected vice-president of the 
new permanent’ Asociada _Inter- 
Americana de Prensa. Julio Garzon, 
editor of La Prensa, New York, was 
the U.S. delegations’ choice for sec- 
ond active member of the Association 
because of his command of the lan- 
guage. Mr. Wallace, who delivered 
an address in Spanish earlier in the 
week, much to the astonishment of 
the delegation, is a student of Spanish 
and was able to follow the proceedings 
of the sessions. 


At the opening session Monday, 
William Carney of the New York 
Times was elected vice-president of 
the Second Congress. He also speaks 
Spanish and delivered an address in 
that language at the closing session. 
Herbert Corn, managing editor of the 
Washington Star, was elected assistant 
secretary, and Lee Hills, managing 
editor of the Miami Herald, was 
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named chairman of the Committee on 
Economic Problems of Newspaper 
Management, one of eight committees 
named to sift through the mass of 150 
resolutions for official recognition of 
the Congress. 

Other members of the U. S. delega- 
tion were: Ralph McGill, editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution; John Wat- 
ters, advertising manager of the 
Miami Herald; Lisle Baker, Louisville 
Courier-Journal; M. O. Chenowith of 
Pan - American Magazine; Eugene 
Mirovitch, the Linotype Company; 
Robert Sanchez of Seleciones, Spanish 
edition of Readers Digest; and Robert 
U. Brown, managing editor of Eprror 
& PuBLisHer. Assisting the U. S. 
group were Fred Strozier, Associated 
Press bureau manager, and Roscoe 
Snipes, United Press bureau man- 
ager. 

Only Three Nations Missing 


About 150 delegates representing all 
the Americas except Uruguay, Para- 
guay and Bolivia attended the con- 
ferences as guests of the Cuban gov- 
ernment, which defrayed expenses 
while in Cuba. At the opening ses- 
sion in the House of Representatives 
at the Capitol building Monday night, 
Cuba’s President Fulgencio Batista 
presided during the preliminary ad- 
dresses by the Minister of State, Dr. 
Emeterio S. Santovenia; Dr. Guillermo 
Martinez Marquez, president of the 
organizing committee of the Congress 
and director of El Pais, Havana; and 
Ratil Noriega, president of the per- 
manent committee of the Congress and 
director of El Nacional, Mexico City. 

At this session the Congress elected 
Miguel Coyula of El Mundo, Havana, 
president, and Dr. Francisco Ichaso of 
Diario de la Marina, Havana, secre- 
tary-general. These two officers were 


elected at the closing session as of- 


ficers of the permanent associati, 
In addition, each nation elected a vip 
president and a second member to { 
permanent organization. 

At three plenary sessions, one 
which went all night, the Congr 
adopted 107 resolutions ranging frp 
statements of policy for the organj 
tion to condemnation of facist ¢ 


ments, and words of congratulatiy 
and thanks to those assisting in mj, 
ing the meeting a success. 
Congress Takes New Form 

Most important of the resolutioy 
was that reorganizing the Congr 
into an Association and stating as 
objectives: 


“The co-ordination of the corttriby 
tion of the press of the Americas fy 
the defense of the democracy, the jj, 
erty, the progress and the indepenJ 
dence of our nations. 

“The defense of the democratig 
rights of the people and of freedoy 
of expression on the American conjiJ 
nent. 


“Assisting the material, cultural ang 
technical devolopment of the press of 
the Americas. 

“The S.1L.P. (Considerable confusiog 
was created at the meeting becaus 
the official resolution referred to thd 
new organization as both an ‘associa 
tion’ and a ‘society’"—Ed.) be orga, 
ized by the representative of the news. 
papers and professional association 
which attended the Second Pan Amer 
ican Press Congress. 

“All democratic publications whic 
so desire and which comply with th 
fundamental requirements and the asJ 
sociations of journalists of the differen 
countries which may apply for men- 
bership shall be members of the asso4 
ciation. 

“During the period elapsing be 
tween the Second and the Third Conti 
nental Congress of the Press, the asso-4 
ciation shall be governed in accord- 
ance with the principles set forth ; 
the resolutions and regulations ap 
proved by the First and Second Con- 

















gresses. The executive committ 
which the Second Congress elected 
shall be entrusted with the carrying 
out of the work and the organizatio 
and shall submit to the Third Congres 
the final articles and by-laws of the 
association for its study and approval 

“For the payment of its indispens- 
able expenses, the Association shal 
demand a quota from the newspapets 
and associations which are founde 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The United States delegation to the Second Pan American Press Congress conferring with the President, Miguel Coyula of & 


Mundo, Havana, on the terrace of the Nacional Hotel. Seated, left to right, were: Tom Wallace, Louisville Times; Mr. Coyula: 
William Carney, New York Times; Ralph McGill, Atlanta Constitution. Standing, left to right: Robert U. Brown, Editor & Pub- 
lisher; Lisle Baker, Louisville Courier-Journal; Herbert Corn, Washington Star; Eugene Mirovitch, Linotype Company; Lee Hill, 
Miami Herald; Allan Anderson, Canadian Wartime Information Board; John Watters, Miami Herald; M. O. Chenowith, Par 


American Magazine; and Fred Strozier, Association Press Bureau manager in Havana. 


Roscoe Snipes, United Press Bureal 


manager, who also participated, was not present when the picture was taken. 
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___ CARTOONISTS STUDY U.S. VICTORIES AND THE HOME FRONT'S PART IN THEM 





MODERN ATLAS 


—William Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


COUNTERBALANCED 


-Lute Pease in Newark Evening News 


THE IDEA HAS POSSIBILITIES 





—Edmond Duffy in Baltimore Sun 


— 





Plan Campaign to Raise 
Pulpwood Production 


THE growing shortage in supplies of 

pulpwood, the raw material from 
which smokeless powder, containers 
for blood plasma, food and munitions, 
and print papers are made, is rapidly 
becoming America’s No. 1 material 
problem, according to Walter M. Dear, 
co-publisher of the Jersey City Jersey 
Journal who has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee of newspapers to 
cooperate in cutting more pulpwood. 

With pulp production in the United 
States off more than 22% during the 
first four months of 1943, and Cana- 
dian and Newfoundland production 
declining at an alarming rate, the 
War Production Board and users of 
products made from pulpwood for war 
purposes are confronted with an im- 
mediate and grave scarcity problem, 
said Mr. Dear. 

Shortage Inevitable 

Since both the United States and 
Canada are reported to be using more 
pulpwood out of inventories than is 
being produced, a far more serious 
shortage of products made from pulp- 
wood is inevitable unless immediate 
steps are taken to cut more wood, em- 
phasized Mr. Dear. 

During the last four months re- 
peated warnings of the increasing 
gravity of the pulpwood situation have 
been given by Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production 
Board; William G. Chandler, former 
chief of the Printing and Publishing 
Division, WPB, and his successor, 
Harry M. Bitner; Arthur G. Wake- 
Man, director of the Pulp and Paper 

ivision, and others. 

Mr. Nelson, in testimony before a 
Congressional Committee reported the 
increasingly alarming situation grow- 

out of the decline of pulpwood 
Production. On May 15, he again 
warned of the shortage of pulpwood 
and struck the keynote to its solution 
in an appeal to farmers. 

“If every one of the more than 
3,800,000 farmers in the 27 pulpwood 
Producing states were to devote three 
extra days in 1943 to cutting pulp- 
wood, we could overcome the threat- 


ened 2,500,000-cord shortage, with 
wood to spare,” he said. 

“I urge every American farmer to 
get in touch with his nearest Depart- 
ment of Agriculture representative to 
find out whether he can be of service 
in the production of pulpwood. I, of 
course, realize the increased war load 
which our farmers are bearing today, 
but the pulpwood situation is serious 
enough to justify this call for an 
extra effort.” 

Dept. of Agriculture Advice 


Mr. Nelson added that extension 
foresters and county agents of the 
Department of Agriculture were avail- 
able to advise farmers on proper cut- 
ting and marketing methods, and 
stated that the War Manpower Com- 
mission had classed production of 
pulpwood as an essential war occupa- 
tion. 

The urgency for immediate re- 
sponse by farmers and woodsmen to 
Mr. Nelson’s appeal is further empha- 
sized in a statement just made public 
by E. W. Tinker, executive secretary 
of the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation, in which he declares that pulp- 
wood inventories at the mills are being 
depleted at the alarming rate of 130,- 
000 cords per month, and that con- 
tracts for wood to be consumed in 
1944 are 40% below normal. Some 
mills in the Pacific Northwest already 
are shut down completely because of 
a lack of pulpwood supplies, while 
others in the Lake States, the North- 
east and the South are operating on 
reduced schedules, some as low as 30 
to 40% of normal rates. 

Mr. Nelson’s call upon farmers and 
woodsmen to produce more pulpwood 
is based upon the critical need in the 
war effort for products made from 
pulpwood. These products are being 
used in virtually every phase of the 
war program, from planning to the 
firing line. They include rayon for 
parachutes, plastics for airplane parts, 
smokeless powder, bomb and shell 
casings, first aid and ration packets, 
hospital waddings, print and planning 
papers and many others. New uses of 


pulpwood have been developed to 
replace other critical materials, such 
as iron, steel, brass, tin, copper and 
wood. 

Savings effected by the use of one 
pulpwood product alone, paperboard, 
amounted to 215,000,000 pounds of es- 
sential metals in 1942. In addition, 
paperboard substituted for 12,000 
pounds of Jap-held rubber, 8,000,000 
board feet of timber, and 750,000 
pounds of glass. 

The disastrous effects of the threat- 
ening increase in the shortage of pulp- 
wood for war purposes can be avoided 
only by the 100% cooperation of farm- 
ers with woodlots, woodsmen and 
helpers in pulpwood producing areas 
and by those who can bring the seri- 
ousness of the situation to the atten- 
tion of these producers of pulpwood, 
said Mr. Dear. 


More Power for 
Newsprint Mills 


MontreaL, June 10—An increased 
flow of electrical power from the Ship- 
shaw, Quebec, development of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada dis- 
pelled a power problem for Quebec 
newsprint mills, but another bigger 
problem of manpower and consequent 
wood shortage has developed, a news- 
print official said here today. 

“Power, which seemed our big prob- 
lem last year, is now normal,” the 
spokesman said. “But we have an- 
other worry. The manpower shortage 
is bound to reflect on our wood sup- 
ply. We are worried that there may 
not be enough men to cut enough 
wood to maintain normal production 
after the present supply runs out next 
May.” 

The power flow from the Shipshaw 
project resulted in relaxation of elec- 
trical conservation regulations de- 
signed to curtail supplies to news- 
print mills so as to furnish extra power 
for war plants. : 

The regulations which have been 
dropped include a power quota sys- 
tem to all mills and a staggered day 
off. 

The return to normal power “may 
have caused a slight increase in pro- 
duction,” but most mills are guarding 
their wood piles with a view to a pos- 
sible shortage of material next year, 
he said. 


Paper Use Rose 


In May; Cut From 
1942 Is 1.4% 


MontTrEAL, Que., June 16—Apparent 
total consumption of newsprint by 
American publishers during May was 
slightly in excess of both preceding 
month and year ago comparisons 
while, at the same time publishers 
drew heavily upon stocks for the 
eighth consecutive month, according 
to the Newsprint Association of Can- 
ada. 

Consumption in May by reporting 
publishers was 248,255 tons compared 
with 243,281 in April and 242,372 a 
year ago, while apparent total con-- 
sumption was 334,125 tons compared 
with 327,431 in April and 326,207 in” 
May last year, an increase on the lat- 
ter comparison of 7,918 tons or 2.4% 
and a gain on the month of 2%. The 
cumulative decrease for the first five 
months of this year over last was 1.4%, 
the total being 1,565,992 compared with 
1,588,125 tons. 

Apparent total stocks of all United 
States consumers declined 41,239 tons 
during May and amounted to 493,580 
tons at the end of the month. Cor- 
responding stocks at the end of May, 
1942, and 1941 were 599,714 and 390,- 
305 tons respectively. 


Shipments from Canada during the 
first five months of this year repre- 
sented 72.0% of total United States 
supply as compared with 71% in the 
same period a year ago. Shipments 
from Newfoundland mills represented 
5% last year while shipments from 
United States mills remained un- 
changed at 24%. 

Newspaper advertising linage in 52 
United States cities increased 13.0% 
over May, 1942, compared with a 
corresponding gain of 17.0% in April. 
The cumulative increase for the first 
five months of this year over last was 
10.3%. Magazine advertising linage 
increased 37.5% over May last year 
and the cumulative increase for the 
first five months was 21.5%. Billings 
of the three major radio networks for 
the first five months of this year were 
11.8% higher than in the same period 
a year ago. 
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Classified Men Elect 
Columbus Dispatch CAM 


C. T. Hardin New President of Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 
At Victory Conference in New York 


By FELIX S. TOWLE 


THE Association of Newspaper Classi- 


Advertising Managers completed 
acaiendie Victory Conference . the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, = une 
17 with the annual election of o m5 

Charles T. Hardin, Columbus . ‘ 
Dispatch, was elected president. O “4 
officers elected included Harry > 
Binger, Dayton (O.) Journal — ‘ 
first pena ee ange 

i Fal . D. 
yao penne vice-president; Herbert 
W. Tushingham, Camden (N. J.) —_ 
rier-Post, secretary; and a : 
O’Connor, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post Ga- 
zette, treasurer. Felix S. — _ 
retained as general manager 0 the 

jation. 

“The ' ae president Bert Reh, -! 
virtue of the ANCAM constitution w1 
serve as a director for a two-year 
period. Other directors elected were 
Joseph Hopkins, Philadelphia — 
Inquirer; Fred J. Ellis, Ann Arbor 
(Mich.) News; and Lester J. — 
mings, Vancouver (B. C.) Daily Prov- 
ince. All directors will serve for two 
ian 207 Delegates ; 

Victo Conference was at- 
BA by a peer number of repre- 
sentatives, 207 CAMs from newspapers 
in the United States and Canada were 
i ance. — 
oe of classified mp 
management, personnel, sales ," 
typography were discussed oon © 
four-day conference. Outstan ing 
personalities of the advertising _ 
fession and associated or kindre in- 
dustries addressed the sessions. ‘. 

William Randolph Hearst, Jr., = 
lisher of the New York Journa - 
American, addressed the opening _ 
sion. Other speakers included Allan 
M. Wilson, consultant to the War 
Manpower Commission; Don Bridge, 
consultant to the War Bond and Stamp 
Division of the U. S. Treasury; — 
ion Williams, general manager of dl e 
ANPA; Dale Carnegie and Dr. George 
Se lichlight of the conference was 
the Wednesday luncheon meeting. 
The principal speaker was — 
Williams who explained the valuab e 
assistance rendered the publisher 
through their cooperation with the 
War Manpower Commission in the in- 
terest of Help Wanted advertising. 
Mr. Williams stated that the success 
achieved would not have been possible 
without the concerted efforts of the 
9 general manager 
of the Lancaster (Pa.) Newspapers, 
also addressed the CAMs at the lunch- 
eon. Mr. Buckwalter expressed the 
opinion of classified advertising as 
viewed by newspaper publishers as a 
potent means of maintaining reader 
interest and serving the reading public 
during wartime conditions. 

Future of Classified 


«‘Mary McClung, advertising director 
‘of the New York Post, who also ad- 
dressed the luncheon session predicted 
the future of classified advertising and 
prophesied that the post-war demand 
for the individual service afforded by 
classified advertising would be at a 
greater demand and include many new 
types of advertisers. ‘ 

Ben F. Foley, business manager 0 


the Newark (N. J.) Evening News and 
Joseph J. Immel, president of the 
Pacific Coast Classified Advertising 
Managers Association, were also guest 
of the ANCAM luncheon. 

Loyal Phillips, of Parish & Phillips 
newspaper counsellors, in an informa- 
tive discourse on the possibilities and 
potentialities of classified advertising 
depicted the future as one of many 
new classifications and advertisers. 

George Benneyan, research and pro- 
motion manager of the Advertising 
Bureau, ANPA, conducted the promo- 
tion sessions. Mr. Benneyan discussed 
ciassified advertising promotion of the 
present and future. J. Clifford Dillion, 
of the copy staff of J. Walter Thomp- 
son, and Paul Smith, creative execu- 
tive of D’Arcy Advertising Company, 
assisted Mr. Benneyan. 

Ralph B. Cooney, copy chief of the 
Kelly Nason Advertising Agency con- 
ducted the panel of copywriting. 

Prize Winners 

The annual winner of National 
Want Ad Week, the ANCAM-created 
and sponsored classified advertising 
promotion was announced by chair- 
man Maxey Hewitt, Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner & Tennessean, Lee Hoover, 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic & Gazette, 
was awarded first prize, and I. Wein- 
stein, Shreveport (La.) Times, was 
judged second place winner. Other 
divisional winners included Walter 
Lehman, San Antonio (Tex.) Express 
& Evening News; Lawrence Amund- 
son, Sioux Falls (S. D.) Daily Argus- 
Leader; James Merbes, Monterey 
(Cal.) Herald; and Mack Smythe, 
Jackson (Miss.) News. 

Allan M. Wilson, consultant to the 
War Manpower Commission, was the 
principal speaker of the Monday ses- 
sion. He lauded the assistance given 
to the WMC by the newspapers of the 
nation, through their classified col- 
umns, by the “valuable assistance and 
cooperative spirit of the newspapers, 
through their CAMs, in aiding in the 
solution of the war manpower prob- 
lem.” Mr. Wilson continued: “Cen- 
tralization of effort afforded by the 
ANCAM made possible a_ greater 
efficiency and dispatch in meeting the 
ever-changing situations, in various 
localities.” 

A highlight of the opening session 
was the panel on telephone selling, 
conducted by Anthony T. Powderly, 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat & Chron- 
icle. The panel included a demonstra- 
tion given by Mrs. G. H. Frese of the 
N. Y. Telephone Co. Mr. Powderly re- 
ported the findings of a national survey 
on the wartime use of telephone selling, 
equipment and management. His dis- 
course was presented with the as- 
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sistance of projected photographs of 
the classified telephone rooms of 200 
newspapers throughout the country. 
His address also included a resume of 
various bonus remuneration systems 
employed by the newspapers. A 
roundtable discussion concluded the 
panel. 

The Tuesday sessions were devoted 
to the subjects of censorship, wartime 
operation economies and promotion. 
James F. O’Connor, Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post Gazette, was chairman of the 
censorship session. He stressed the 
increased vigilance needed, at present, 
due to the increased volume of busi- 
ness and the shortage of personnel, 
caused by transfers into essential war 
industries, and the tendency of un- 
scrupulous advertisers to publish 
false and misleading advertising, 
geared to appeal to a rising market. 
H. J. Kenner, general manager of the 
New York Better Business Bureau 
was guest speaker of the panel. 

John L. Irvin, New York Journal & 
American, conducted the “Wartime 
Economies” session. Harry G. Binger, 
Dayton (O.) Journal Herald served 
as co-chairman of the panel. A panel 
discussion included ways and means 
of effecting operation economies by 
typographical changes and equipment. 

a 


Pinkley Appointed 
General Manager 
In Europe by U.P. 


President Hugh Baillie of United 
Press this week announ the ap- 
pointment of Virgil M. Pinkley as 
European gen- 
eral manager. 

A veteran of 
European and 
world news cov- 
erage at 36, 
Pinkley fills a 
position vacant 
since the death 
of the late Webb 
Miller, who was 
killed in a black- 
out accident in 
London in 1940. 

Pinkley, who 
directed UP.’s 
coverage of the Tunisian campaign, is 
at present at an Allied advance air 
base in North Africa and will con- 
tinue with Allied forces in the field 
until later, when he will make his 
headquarters in London. 

The appointment puts the U.P.’s 
European department in charge of a 
man whose first job in the U.P. was 
that of a reporter in the London bu- 
reau in 1929. Later he served as staff 
correspondent in Washington, New 
York, and Los Angeles bureaus of the 
United Press. He managed the capitol 
bureau at Salem, Ore., and served as 
a business representative in the east- 
ern division of the U. S. He covered 
the Olympic Games in Germany and 
Mussolini’s declaration of war against 
Ethiopia in Rome, and in 1939 became 
European business manager. 

Since the outbreak of World War II 
Pinkley has covered many fighting 
fronts. During 1942 he made a ten- 
month, 68,000-mile newsgathering trip 











Virgil Pinkley 





AP TO FILE NUMEROUS 


AFFIDAVITS IN SUIT 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS will file “a considerable number” of affidavits in 
in New York Federal District Court on June 21 opposing the govern- 


ment’s motion for a summary judgment in the anti-trust suit. 


The exact 


number could not be learned, but it was ascertained that one affidavit to be 
filed was made by Fred S. Ferguson, president of Acme Newspictures. It 
attempts to refute statements made by Harry B. Baker, manager of the 
Chicago Sun Syndicate and formerly manager of the International News 
Photos, in an affidavit attached to the summary judgment motion, regarding 


the respective merits of AP, Acme 


and INP pictures sent by wire. On June 


21 the government also will file its first brief supporting its motion. This 
will be answered by the defense by July 6 and a hearing on the summary 


judgment motion will be held July 8. 


(E. & P., May 29, p. 5.) 


which carried him around the world, 
He visited 22 countries either involved 
in or vitally affected by the war. 

He was with British forces in Libya 
during the German drive which 
pushed the Empire forces back to 
Egypt. Under the auspices of news- 
papers, he visited 63 cities last year, 
describing his front line experiences 
and giving an objective report on the 
problems confronting the Allies to 
bond rallies, army posts, defense em- 
ployes, and civic groups. 

Returning to active assignment in 
February, 1943, Pinkley flew to Algiers 
where he assumed charge of United 
Press coverage of the North African 
campaign. 

Pinkley’s home is in California. His 
wife and daughter reside at Laguna 
Beach and his parents in San Bernar- 
dino. 

For the first time since the Novem- 
ber invasion of North Africa, stories 
of conquering Pantelleria by air as- 
sault were pooled by all American 
news services and newspapers last 
week-end. The first story sent out, 
written by Noland Norgaard of AP, 
was delayed about 30 hours. It was 
sent at noon June 11 by air courier to 
a base in Tunisia and thence to GHQ 
in Algiers by teletype. It reached New 
York Saturday evening, June 12, in 
time for Sunday papers. The pool was 
still operating Wednesday. Another 
news pool was formed by the British. 
Both were undertaken at the request 
of the Army. 

In Washington the War Department 
denied reports that General Eisen- 
hower, Allied commander, has re- 
stricted individual newspapers to one 
man each. It was stated, however, 
that he issued a ruling months ago 
that the press corps must be held to 
within reasonable limits and that no 
new men may be accredited to North 
Africa except to replace men now 
there. Press associations, commenting 
on the unconfirmed report, said there 
had been no change in their status 
with respect to the number of men 
they may have in North Africa. 

Allen "Most Disgusted Prisoner" 


Larry Allen, captured AP Mediter- 
ranean Fleet correspondent and 1942 
Pulitzer Prize winner, who has been 
writing postcards every week to 
President Roosevelt in his efforts to 
obtain his release, was described as 
“the most disgusted prisoner left be- 
hind” by 434 war prisoners who ar- 
rived at Alexandria recently. 

Allen was considerably upset be- 
cause he wasn’t repatriated with this 
group despite his campaign to make 
such a nuisance of himself that the 
Italians would be glad to get rid of 
him. The released prisoners also re- 
ported that Allen was a cinch to be 
repatriated some day on account of 
his unrelenting harassment of 
authorities, including a written eom- 
plaint to Mussolini. 

Allen, they said, forced camp auth- 
orities to transfer him to an officers’ 
camp. 

Kenneth Stonehouse, formerly in 
Washington for Reuter’s, was lost on 
a British transport recently with 
actor Leslie Howard en voute from 
Lisbon to England because he was 
concerned over the safety of his wife 
and children. He had been recalled to 
be a war correspondent for Reuter's 
and had the choice of returning by 
British plane via Newfoundland to 
London or by British ship and convoy. 
He declined to go by these routes for 
the sake of his family, then took pas- 
sage on a neutral Portuguese ship and 
got to Lisbon safely, only to be lost 
when an Axis plane attacked the 
transport taking him to London. 

Henry W. Bagley, formerly AP 
chief in Rio de Janeiro, is on his way 
to London on a war _ assignment. 
John Gunther, Blue Network com- 
mentator has been released by his two 
domestic broadcast sponsors and will 
go to Europe soon. 
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Guild To Assume Leadership 
In Fight For a Free Press 


In Its 10th Convention, ANG Sets Itself Up 
As Guardian of Liberty... 
To Analyze Role of Newspapers in War 


BOSTON, MASS., June 17 — The 

American Newspaper Guild, in 10th 
annual convention at the Hotel Statler 
here, today set itself up as guardian 
of the nation’s free press and voted to 
establish machinery to investigate the 
role of newspapers in the war and 
post-war periods. 

Calling on the ClO-affiliated union 
to “assume the leadership in fighting 
for a free press, in its true sense,” a 
minority report made by the publica- 
tions and labor press subcommittee, 
was adopted unanimously by the con- 
vention of 126 delegates from all points 
of the United States. 

The delegates, representing approx- 
imately 20,000 employes in news, com- 
mercial and service departments, ac- 
cepted a proposal that the guild estab- 
lish permanent machinery “to conduct 
a continuing analysis of the role of 
the press in this war and in the period 
devoted to the planning and winning 
of the peace.” 

To Expose Destructive Actions 

They concurred that the ANG 
should assume responsibility for ex- 
posing “actions of the press destruc- 
tive of the war effort and opposed to 
the best interests of the American 
people.” 

The action will be taken, the report 
said, because “some portions of the 
commercial press constitute feeble and 
faulty weapons against our national 
enemies, and others constitute power- 
ful weapons against our national in- 
terest.” 

The report also recommended that 
committees be established in locals 
and be made responsible to the ANG 
officers and the International Execu- 
tive Board, guild governing body, and 
to produce material and research for 
the permanent committee. It also 
called on the Guild Reporter, official 
union organ, to “take the responsi- 
bility and initiative that all publica- 
tions in which it can obtain space, 
publish and comment on the activities 
of the press on the basis of the prin- 
ciple: 

“That a free press is absolutely es- 
sential to preservation of the unalien- 
able rights of a free people; that a 
free press is right of the people, to 
receive honest reports upon matters of 
public concern; to receive honest ex- 
pressions of editorial opinion, uncor- 
rupted by secret influences; that the 
existence of a free press depends upon 
the integrity and skill of newspaper 
workers.” 

The convention, which was marked 
by protracted acrimonious debate that 
became so heated on two points that 
reporters were cleared from the hall 
and delegates went into off-the-record 
executive sessions, was continuing its 
deliberations tonight with several 
orders of business still on the agenda, 
including nomination of officers and 
selection of a 1944 convention city. 

Earlier today, a recommendation 
that the ANG absorb into its ranks 
500 news vendors of Los Angeles, pro- 
posed by the Los Angeles local, was 
defeated 99 to 78, in executive session. 

Another recommendation that would 
permit that IEB to borrow up to one- 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


third of the union’s defense fund— 
which now stands at over $30,000— 
was voted, but only after a long floor 
fight. 

The ANG auxiliary also met during 
this week in its fifth annual conven- 
tion and was the subject of a pro- 
longed fight which eventually resolved 
itself against the group. It lost the 
guild’s financial aid for the fiscal. 

Acrimonious debate, all of it ordered 
stricken from the public record in the 
best interests of the guild by President 
Murray, featured Wednesday evening 
session which started at 8:30 and 
wound up at four the following morn- 
ing. Following an extremely bitter 
exchange of words on the floor during 
debate on a minority report of the 
legislative committee recommending 
that the guild employ a full time legis- 
lative representative in Washington 
whose job would be to lobby for the 
guild, President Murray cleared the 
hall of the press and the convention 
went into executive session. It was 
emphasized to reporters the proceed- 
ings were private and their hands 
were tied. The minority report, which 
stipulated hiring of a full time Wash- 
ington representative if funds are 
available, lost on a roll call by 81 1/3 
to 100 2/3 with the Denver local not 
voting. 

Additional resolutions passed dur- 
ing the evening called on the union 
to reaffirm support of the CIO posi- 
tion on labor unity, that it voice full 
support to the policy of the CIO on 
international labor unity as laid down 
at the Boston CIO convention, and 
that the convention send greeting to 
the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union com- 
mittee, holding its third meeting in 
Moscow, simultaneously with the 
ANG convention and that it endorse 
setting up of an office of war mobiliza- 
tion with labor having a voice at the 
top. 

The union also demanded that the 
Office of Price Administration roll 
back prices to levels which are just 
to the working man and woman, 
establish and enforce dollars and 
cents price ceilings, agumented by 
grade labeling and other safeguards 
for the consumer and administer the 
rationing program efficiently with 
consumer representation. 

The guild also called on FDR to 
restore to the National War Labor 
Board the full power to deal with 
wage adjustments based on gross in- 
equalities or to aid in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The guild believes 
the board should have the power to 
readjust the Little Steel Formula if 
OPA roll back of prices is not effec- 
tive, a resolution said. 

A recommendation that John Lewis 
and the policy committee of the United 
Mine Workers of America and the 
mine operators make use of the WLB 
and constituted government machinery 
to satisfy the just demands of the 
UMWA, also was adopted unani- 
mously, 

The ANG also reaffirmed its support 
of the CIO no-strike pledge. 

Gladys Bentley, Brooklyn Eagle, 
chairman of the finance committee, 
reported that the guild now carries 


on its rolls 22,202 active members as 
compared with 18,257 during the 
previous fiscal year. She said seven 
new locals have been organized in the 
last year to bring the total number of 
guild locals to 92. A request that 
the auxiliary receive a $600 subsidy, 
a practice instituted at the Denver 
convention last year, was turned down 
by delegates on a roll call 99 11/12 
to 73 1/12, and the women’s group 
will operate during the fiscal year by 
raising its own finances. 

Delegates voted to levy three addi- 
tional assessments to build the union’s 
defense fund during the remainder of 
1943. The assessments will be levied 
next October, November and Decem- 
ber at prevailing rates. 

The finance committee report also 
scored the IEB for its allocating of 
funds to finance the abortive strike on 
the Aliquippa (Pa.) Gazette. 

Condemn Attack on Davis 


The guild Wednesday answered the 
attack on Elmer Davis by Senator 
Styles Bridges as a result of the OWI 
chief's remarks to the convention 
earlier in the week by adopting 
unanimously a resolution condemning 
the lawmaker’s action. It resolved 
“that the American Newspaper Guild 
declares its conviction that Elmer 
Davis as Director of the Office of War 
Information is one of the strongest 
guarantees of a free press in wartime 
that the nation could have.” 

Delegates also adopted unanimously 
a resolution, introduced by McManus, 
protesting the discharge of Hannah 
Baker, chairman of the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the New York local, 
who is a member of the PM unit, from 
PM as of last May 11. 

The resolution charged she was dis- 
charged “on wholly  unsubstantial 
grounds and because of her guild ac- 
tivities and her position on guild 
issues.” 

Delegate Alfred M. Green, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., reporting for the War 
Activities Committee, recommended 
that the union support President 
Roosevelt’s anti-inflation program, 
make a greater effort to tell labor’s 
story in the nation’s war effort, co- 
operate with service men’s bureaus 
and urged establishment by the IEB 
of a committee to study and formulate 
a policy to get the newspaper busi- 
ness back on a _ peacetime footing 
after the war without sacrificing guild 
aims. 

A partial report of the Resolutions 
Committee presented by Walter En- 
gels, New York Daily News, was 
adopted unanimously by delegates 
Wednesday afternoon. 

Included among the resolutions were 
ones reaffirming support of President 
Roosevelt and his pledges for the 
prosecution of an offensive war to 
produce unconditional surrender of 
our enemies with the utmost speed 
and two supporting CIO President 
Philip Murray and CIO Secretary- 
Treasurer James B. Carey. 

Support FDR Program 

Resolutions also supported FDR’s 
program of forging the United Na- 
tions, recognized underground move- 
ments in enemy-occupied territories, 
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commended the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs for 
promoting labor unity between the 
Americas and urged freedom for anti- 
Fascist prisoners still held in Africa. 

Another resolution reaffirmed the 
guild’s pledge of its support of Harry 
R. Bridges, West Coast maritime labor 
leader of the CIO, who faces depor- 
tation. It called upon President 
Roosevelt to intervene in the labor 
leader’s behalf. 

The guild also called on Congress 
to appropriate funds sufficient to 
maintain the National Resources 
Planning Board as an effective agency 
for economic planning to the end that 
American workers shall be protected 
from the catastrophe of post-war in- 
dustrial collapse. 

Discrimination against minority 
groups, a request that all labor unions 
strike from their constitutions all pas- 
sages barring workers because of 
creed or color and a plea that the guild 
work for the elimination of preju- 
dicial handling of news—specifically 
the zoot suit riots—featured another 
resolution. 

This resolution called upon the 
union to set up a committee to work 
with the CIO on the problem of dis- 
crimination. 

Broun Award 

The guild gave its annual Heywood 
Broun Memorial Award to four mem- 
bers of its Cleveland local for a series 
of advertisements on causes and cures 
of absenteeism in war industry. 

Recipients of the award, given for 
the best newspaper job of the year in 
the spirit of the late founder of the 
guild, were Milton J. Lapine, William 
M. Davy, I. L. Kenen and E. George 
Green. With the award went a $250 
War Bond. 

The winning entry in the 1943 con- 
test included 12 advertisements in the 
Cleveland Union Leader, publication 
of the city’s CIO Industrial Union 
Council. Lapine, Davy and Kenen 
wrote the text of the page ads. Green 
illustrated them. 

The second annual Guild Reporter 
Award for the best news and feature 
copy submitted to the union’s news- 
paper went again to James A. Wechs- 
ler of PM and the Washington Guild 
for his series of Washington round- 
ups. He won the first award at the 
Denver convention last year. 

The Guild Reporter award for the 
best photographic copy went to John 
Albert, of PM, for “consistent volun- 
teer work on assignments taken on his 
own initiative—and, in particular, for 
a stunning series of pictures, cap- 
tioned ‘Strip Tease in Reverse,’ in the 
June 1, 1942 GR.” 

The GR award for the best cartoon 
copy went to John P. Maloney, of the 
Los Angeles Herald Express. 

Judges of the awards, which are $50 
War Bonds, were President Murray, 
Engels and Wilbur H. Baldinger, GR 
editor. 

The convention, which was pre- 
ceded by International Executive 
Board and clinical meetings of ANG 
officers and administrative officials of 
locals and district councils, was opened 
formally Monday morning by George 
A. Harris, president of the Boston 
Newspaper Guild, convention host. 
Harris is a veteran circulation depart- 
ment employe of the Boston Record- 
American and Sunday Advertiser. 

Delegates were welcomed to the city 
by Mayor Maurice J. Tobin and, later 
that day, by Governor Leverett B. 
Saltonstall to Massachusetts. 

Meeting in the Georgian Room, they 
heard President Murray give the first 
indication that a floor fight was ex- 
pected. 

“There has been an increasing 
temptation in recent months to seize 
this opportunity for the lodging of a 
bitter complaint with the convention,” 
he asserted in opening his address, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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N. Y. Dailies 
Publish 
Resort Sections 


Eight Papers Report 
Good Volume in Spite 
Of Travel Restrictions 


Despite government restrictions on 
travel, food rationing, and other vaca- 
tion handicaps this year, eight New 
York City newspapers published re- 
sort sections within the past week 
and a half. While the overall picture 
shows a decrease in advertising lin- 
age, those who handled the various 
issues agree that the decrease is far 
less than had been anticipated. 

Statements by Joseph Eastman, Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation head, 
and New York’s Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey to the effect that workers need 
and are entitled to vacations in war- 
time as well as in normal times served 
to encourage these issues. However, 
both emphasized the need for civilians 
to keep actual travel to a minimum. 

Discuss Travel Problems 


Taking their cue from these govern- 
mental officials, without exception the 
travel and resort editors and reporters 
presented the problems of travel, gave 
specific information on reaching vari- 
ous resorts, urged vacationers to 
travel mid-week and make reserva- 
tions early, and listed food rationing 
rules for both Canada and the United 
States. 

Although the scenic aspects of the 
resorts were given space, advertising 
copy was largely devoted to empha- 
sizing the recreational facilities within 
walking distance of the resort, the 
quantity and quality of food, and the 
resort’s proximity to railroad and bus 
lines. 

Typical of advertising by state de- 
partments of commerce was the New 
York ad run in all daily newspapers 
in the state offering a booklet “Nearby 
Wartime Vacations in New York State.” 
Although returns have not been com- 
pletely tabulated, Henry Turnbull, ac- 
count executive for Duane Jones Co., 
reports that it has pulled better than 
any run in previous years. 

A part of the trend toward vacations 
near home was the increased adver- 
tising by New York City hotels and 
night clubs. The New York Times 
own figures show that its linage in 
this classification increased from 472 
last year to 2,713 this year. 

While a few resorts have been taken 
over by units of the armed forces, and 
accordingly are not included in the 
vacation picture, the great majority of 
eastern resorts report they are greatly 
encouraged by advanced bookings. 

Adopt Tabloid Form 

Both the Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune published their sum- 
mer resort sections in tabloid form 
for the first time, feeling that it was 
easier for readers to handle and to 
keep. Robert Bugglm, of the Trib- 
une advertising department, stated 
that he felt readers would depend 
more on these sections this year than 
ever before because they would be 
unable to change their minds once 
they had reached a resort. 

In previous years the Tribune pub- 
lished several travel issues throughout 
the year, some of which were tabloid 
and in color, and this one combines 
material from all of these into one, 
thus including western and Canadian 
resorts as well as eastern. 

New features of the Times advertis- 
ing were cooperative state pages, one 
built around a map, and another be- 
ginning with a statement from New 
Jersey’s Gov. Charles Edison. 


The New York Journal-American 
reperts that while it lost some lin- 
age, it gained in number of individual 
ads, the New York Sun found that 
even off-line resorts were anticipating 
a good season with returning guests, 
and the New York News reported that 
its response to both the New York and 
the Connecticut state ads was unusu- 
ally good. 

The New York Post found that it 
led the evening field in resort adver- 
tising in May, and its own figures 
show it to be 250 lines ahead of last 
year this month. The paper credits 
this to good salesmanship. 

No specific figures were available 
for the Brooklyn Eagle, for its resort 
issue is being published in two sec- 
tions. The first printed June 6 was en- 
tirely an advertising directory, and 
the second, which will include edi- 
torial material, will not come out un- 
til June 20. 

The New York Mirror had no spe- 
cial travel promotion issue though it 
did assemble all its resort advertising 
on several pages. 

Official Media Records figures show 
the following advertising linage com- 
parison for five months of this year 
and last year for six of the papers: 


1943 1942 
DN on cpeeiedavaeak 15,420 17,260 
MONOD 26dscenaxaeans 27,501 31,648 
Herald Tribune .... 20,800 25,673 
Journal-American .. 11,994 13,477 
World-Telegram 11,734 18,979 
en Re Aaa 7,813 7,837 





Among Advertising Folk 


CHARLES LUCKMAN, formerly 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising, has been elected president 
of the Pepsodent Co., Chicago. James 
A. Barnett, until recently vice-pres- 
ident in charge of the New York office 
of Sherman and Marquette, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, has been named a 
vice-president at Pepsodent. 

FRANKLIN WALTMAN, director of pub- 
licity of the Republican National Com- 
mittee from 1938 to 1941, has been 
appointed director of public relations 
for the Sun Oil Co. 

Georce F. Davis, formerly Aitkin- 
Kynett Co., Philadelphia, account ex- 
ecutive, has been named sales man- 
ager of R. M. Hollingshead Corp., 
Camden, N. J. 


Jane Scorr, executive of the Wil- 
liam Morris Agency, has resigned to 
join Foote, Cone & Belding. 

Gorpon Murray is now general 
representative of Daniel Starch & 
Staff, business research consultants. 

Hers R. Beaven, for nine years an 
account executive with Brisacher, 
Davis & Van Norden, Inc., Pacific 
Coast advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed a vice-president. 

Joun C. Jackson, for the past nine 
years a member of the eastern adver- 
tising staff of the New York News, 
has joined the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion’s Architectural Record as Central 
District Manager with headquarters 
in Cleveland. 

Jo PETTELLE, west and middle west 
representative of Meyer Both Co., is 
entering overseas duty as a field di- 
rector with the Red Cross. 

JouN P. Broperick, former bond edi- 
tor of the Wall Street Journal, has 
become director of the public rela- 
tions department of the Doremus Ad- 
vertising Agency. He is also publcity 
director of the New York Victory 
Fund Committee. 

Dave SHOWALTER, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
has been named Los Angeles office 
manager of Gerth-Pacific Advertising 
Agency. 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


RicHArD BERGGREN, formerly of Rich- 
ard Jorgensen Advertising Agency, 
San Jose, Cal., has joined Garfield and 
Guild, San Francisco. 

Joun W. ScHOENINGER, formerly with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, and now with John 
Wanamaker’s advertising department, 
will join Fox & MacKenzie. 

Norman P. Hewitt, formerly with 
McLain Organization, is now with 
Harris D. McKinney as copy and con- 
tact man. 

Maurice Meyer is newly-appointed 
art director of San Francisco offices 
of Foote, Cone & Belding, succeeding 
Ray Bethers, now a lieutenant with 
the Navy. 

Suircey D. Smoiru, formerly with the 
advertising staff of the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Post Journal, has been named 
director of public relations for the 
American Aviation Corporation. 

Tom Manoney has resigned as as- 
sistant manager of General Electric 
Co.’s news bureau in Schenectady, 
N. Y., to join the overseas branch of 
the Office of War Information, New 
York City. 

Cuirrorp S. Sutter has left Geyer, 
Cornell & Newall, Inc., to join the 
Office of War Information at Washing- 
ton, where he will serve as a campaign 
executive in the program coordination 
department. 


FRANK ARMSTRONG, for the last year 
and a half promotion manager of 
Warner Brothers, has rejoined Arthur 
Kudner, Inc., Detroit. 

Eric ArnswortsH, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of Schenley Distillers 
Corporation, has been appointed east-, 
ern advertising manager of Liquor 
Publications, Inc. 

STEPHEN F. NEEDHAM, previously 
with the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
New York office, has joined Noee, 
Rothenburg & Jann, Inc., newspaper 
representatives. 

Witti1aMm H. Larkin, long active in 
the Detroit advertising field, is now 
associated with the Detroit office of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


Ricuarp S. CHENAULT has become as- 
sociate art director of Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc. 


Don Bernard will become West 
Coast head of the William Esty 
agency, succeeding Bill Moore, who 
has enlisted in the Navy as a lieu- 
tenant, junior grade. 

FREDERIC WAKEMAN, formerly copy 
chief in the New York office of Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, has joined Foote, 
Cone & Belding as account executive 
and copywriter. Mr. Wakeman re- 
ceived a medical discharge May 1 
after serving in the Pacific area as a 
Navy lieutenant (j.g.). 


Cart Brown, formerly with Black- 
ett - Sample - Hummert, has_ been 
named vice-president in charge of 
the New York office of Sherman & 
Marquette, Inc. 


J. R. Brapriso has joined the staff 
of Redfield - Johnstone Advertising 
Agency, New York, as art director. 
He was formerly in a similar capacity 
with Gardner Advertising Agency in 
St. Louis and the N. W. Ayer Agency 
in San Francisco. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





S. C. JOHNSON CO., Racine, Wis., is 

using 1,000-line ads in newspapers 
to direct a special message to women, 
urging that they get into war work. 
Two black and white insertions are 
being run in 295 cities of 25,000 and 
over, in addition to three 1,000-line 
ads in color appearing in This Week, 
American Weekly, Parade and the 


(Continued on page 18) 


N. Orleans Drafts 
“Model Plan” for 
War Advertising 


New Or.eans, June 12—A wartime 
advertising plan worked out by the 
New Orleans war activities promotion 
committee was described here by John 
Sterling, member of the National War 
Advertising Council, Washington, D.C, 
as the best he had seen in 30 cities. 

Mr. Sterling visited New Orleans on 
a tour to study the war advertising 
plans now operating in the various 
cities throughout the country in prep- 
aration for the drafting by the council 
of a model plan for national use. 

Under the local plan here, every 
New Orleans business and industry 
will be asked to subscribe to a pool 
for all essential wartime advertising 
to be used when needed between June 
1, 1943, and June 1, 1944. 

“The program for which this pool 
is to be used is the publication of at 
least 20 pages of wartime newspaper 
advertising each month (and as much 
advertising in other media as can be 
obtained for this important cause), on 
subjects recommended by the local 
office of war information before being 
submitted to the war activities promo- 
tion committee,” brochure describing 
the plan read. 

Names of all sponsors of this pro- 
gram of newspaper ads will be printed 
once each month in a full page ad in 
each of the three local newspapers— 
the New Orleans States, New Orleans 
Item and the Times-Picayune. The 
cost of these ads will be underwritten 
by the three New Orleans newspapers 
as their part in the program. 

The three papers have offered an 
average rate of but 8.92 cents a line 
for ads sponsored by the war activ- 
ities promotion committee, a rate be- 
low published local rates. They have 
also offered free engraving, no matter 
what size and shape, close coordina- 
tion with the committee in the timing 
and scheduling of all government war 
drives and one full page each month 
in each of the three papers to public- 
ize the names of all patriotic sponsors. 

The New Orleans Advertising Club 
and the Retail Merchants’ Bureau, 
which created and sponsored the war 
activities promotion committee, an- 
nounced that the pool advertising plan 
is designed, first, to insure the gov- 
ernment of adequate community sup- 
port of every wartime drive when and 
as it is needed, and second, to offer a 
system by which the sponsor’s exact 
expenditure for all such advertising 
will be fixed and no other solicitation 
will be made for this type of publicity. 

= 


POSTPONE HEARINGS 

Senator John H. Bankhead, Ala- 
bama, told Eprrog & PustisHer that 
after conferring with Edwin Abels, 
president of the NEA, he has decided 
to postpone hearings on his news- 
paper advertising bill until Congress 
reconvenes after the summer recess, 
OWI Director Elmer Davis had ob- 
jected to the bill, which would finance 
government advertising, on __ the 
grounds that “total advertising now 
running in all media in behalf of war 
bonds would be decreased rather than 
increased if the bill became law” and 
that it “would tend to jeopardize the 
freedom of the press.” 


DROPS LIQUOR ADS 


The Dothan (Ala.) Eagle announces 
its discontinuance of liquor advertis- 
ing, stating that “liquor and beer ad- 
vertising no longer confines itself to a 
straight brand - preference appeal” 
but rather pictures “in word and illus- 
tration the pleasures to be derived 
from its consumption.” 
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IRRESISTIBLE FORCE... 


This is a war weapon the world has never 
seen before, the massive composite of 
American war production, 1943 model. 
It includes fast merchant ships, com- 
pleted from keel laying to loading in a 
matter of days .. . armored planes wing- 
ing away from assembly plants by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands... more 
trucks and tanks and guns and shells 
“made in America” than all the output 
of the savage races arrayed against our 


Free World. 


To deliver to the reading public indus- 
try’s important message about its great 
service to the war effort, leading produc- 
ers in our “arsenal of democracy” place 
more Industrial Advertising in The 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin than in 
any other newspaper in America. 

THE EVENING BULLETIN CARRIES 35% 
MORE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING* 
THAN ANY OTHER U. S. NEWSPAPER 
(MORNING, EVENING OR SUNDAY). 


And with good reason . .. The Evening 
Bulletin has the largest evening news- 
paper circulation in America. It is read 
by four out of five people in Philadel- 
phia. It reaches top-flight executives 
and wage earners alike in one of Amer- 
ica’s biggest and busiest Work Centers! 
It is the leader of all Philadelphia daily 
papers in 66 advertising classifications, 
including total advertising. It has been 
the No. 1 newspaper of Philadelphians 
for 38 consecutive years. 


* Source — Media Records, First Quarter 1943 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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G tight Ideas 


THE Houston (Tex.) Press is con- 

ducting a contest among its readers 
to determine the location and time 
of the invasion of Europe. A $100 
War Bond is offered the reader who 
comes closest to picking the spot of 
the invasion and the time, with a $50 
bond for second place and a $25 bond 
for third. 


cS 
SHOE rationing and other wartime 
conditions, filling the stores with 
customers, shopping carefully from 
stocks that are being rapidly depleted, 
did not deter Memphis, Tenn., shoe 
merchants in advertising wholeheart- 
edly in the Press-Scimitar’s annual 

Foot Health Section. 

In fact, their faith in the shoe busi- 
ness, coupled with an intense pride 
to tell the public about their high 
quality merchandise, resulted in Mem- 
phis’ leading shoe merchants joining in 
the grand total of 372 inches of dis- 
play advertising, compared with 363 
inches in the same advertising me- 
dium last year. 

It marked the 10th year that Hugh 
Black, advertising salesman of Mem- 
phis Publishing Co., contacted Mem- 
phis shoe dealers for advertising in 
the Foot Health Section. As in other 
years, the local dealers preferred not 
to go in for the section during Na- 
tional Foot Health Week, contending 
that it was during Easter business 
and they would rather wait until a lit- 
tle later and more strategic times. So 
the section came out on May 31. 

Memphis shoe men have been proud 
of the foot and shoe section. When 
they first got behind it 10 years ago 
and for a few years thereafter there 
were two solid pages of ads and news 
matter. Then it jumped to three 
pages. Practically all the merchants 
who pioneered the undertaking have 
remained in the fold and many more 
new ones have realized the value of 
such advertising and have come in. 

Fifteen shoe stores, a few of whom 
were not included last year, joined in 
the 1943 presentation of shoes for foot 
health. The three pages were 100% 
in shoe ads and news devoted solely 
to shoes and foot health. 

Both ad and news treatment met 
enthusiastic approval of the dealers. 
Each advertiser had a news item of 
about 150 words, carrying quotes on 
merchandise, etc. These were spot- 
ted at random throughout the three 
pages. At the top of each page was 
an eight-column banner line on stories 
that emphasized care of the feet and 
the impertance of buying shoes that 
fit; the value in later years of fitting 
shoes properly on children and how 
manpower can be lost in war plants 
and in other activities on the home 
front if feet ache and shoes are not 
comfortable. There was a news item 
explaining shoe rationing and another 
on the fact that WAACs at Daytona 
Beach are getting their feet cared for 
by chiropodists. 


WORDS SELL BONDS 


Women’s pages of the Burbank 
(Cal.) Daily Review have been pro- 
moting sales of War Bonds and Stamps 
in a novel manner. Early this year 
members of the Women’s Club of 
Burbank promised to match press re- 
leases which survived the editor’s 





pencil with stamp and bond purchases ° 


at the rate of 15 cents’ worth for each 
word published. Rising to the occa- 
sion, the Review has been making the 
going tough for the club members by 
giving generous space to club activi- 
ties. To date club members have pur- 
chased $15,855 worth of stamps and 
bonds—a rate of 26 cents a word. 


601 ANPA MEMBERS 


President Linwood I. Noyes an- 
nounced this week the election of the 
600 first daily newspaper to member- 
ship in the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. This brings a 
high-water mark in the 57 years’ 
history of the ANPA. The latest new 
member is the Jeanette (Pa.) News- 
Dispatch. Since the annual Conven- 
tion in April, 15 daily newspapers 
have been elected to ANPA member- 
ship representing newspapers from 
small to large circulations. 


Short Takes 


THIS WEEK’S entry in the Neat Trick 

Department is from a Minneapolis 
Star Journal yarn relating the dili- 
gent and protracted university studies 
of one of the local citizens: 

“He gives much credit for his suc- 
cessful completion of the course to his 
wife who has been sitting home alone 
nights for 20 years. 

“They have five children.” 


om 
SEVEN WOMEN — and one man— 
compose the news staff of the Kings- 
port (Tenn.) Times. They’ve dubbed 
the one male “Sultan.” 


= 
WASHINGTON correspondents re- 
ceived from the War Department, 
Tuesday, an envelope containing two 
press releases. 

One began: “The little porkers that 
grow fat and sleek on waste from army 
kitchens hereafter will pay for their 
food on a sliding scale, etc., etc.” 

The other said: “It’s getting so that 
a healthy, self-respecting hog with a 
normal porcine appetite can’t get along 
any more on waste from army 
kitchens, etc., etc.” 


a 
COPY-READERS may have to have 
eventually one of Congresswoman 
Clare Booth Luce’s own special edi- 
tion’s of a modern dictionary—at least 
a glossary of her pet expressions—in 
order to understand the Lady from 





EDITOR & PUBLISHEFO. 


Connecticut. Here’s what she told a 
crowd of students celebrating Old 
Boys Day at Haverford School, Phil- 
adelphia, a few nights ago: 

People are becoming “globalergic” 
to “globaloney.” She suggested that 
a“globudget” might keep us from 
going “globankrupt,” and urged the 
nation to stay away from “globlind- 
ness.” 

Departing from the global idiom, the 
fair Clare coined a brand new name in 
description of Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek. Praising the beauty and charm 
of China’s leading lady, the Con- 
gresswoman leaned over to tell Phil- 
adelphia reporters that Madame should 
be called “Ameration,” a compound 
of American and nation. 


e 

FUND IS CONFIDENTIAL 

Orrawa, June 12—A return tabled 
in the Canadian House of Commons 
today for Angus MacInnis (C.CF., 
Vancouver East) Hon. N. A. McLarty, 
State Secretary, stated it was not con- 
sidered in the public interest to “dis- 
close the amounts of money which 
were remitted to and withdrawn from 
the newsprint compensation trust 
fund.” The return said “the amounts 
of money remitted to this fund by the 
newsprint companies are not monies 
owing to the government but are 
merely held in trust by the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of compensating 
newsprint companies for the benefits 
and burdens arising out of the news- 
print allocation plan made necessary 
by reason of shortages of manpower, 
power and essentials.” The return 
said therefore such information should 
be treated as confidential. 

e 


JOIN DALLAS STAFF 

Recent additions to the staff of the 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News include: 
Richard West, from the Dallas office 
of the Associated Press; Wick Fowler, 
from the Austin bureau of INS; Lois 
Sager, from the Austin Daily Texan 
and the Childress Index; and Eloise 
Hamilton. 
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According to the U S. Census Bureau retail store 
sales for April, 1943, were 17% 
The reason—more people with more 
You can sell your product or your institu- 


tion in this rich market 
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Che Evenina 


LARGEST NET PAID DAILY CIRCUL Ly IN PENNSYLVANIA, OUTSIDE 
PHILADELPHIA AND PTTSBURGH 


National Representatives, KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Boston, Atlanta, San Francisco 
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A Jhousand | 


to One’. 


There’s an average of on 
doctor to every 10q 
civilians on the homefron 
. » » 108,000 of the nation’ 
180,000 medical men an 
now in service... 


*Recent AMA figures. 








Through the writings of om} ¢ 
doctor, thousands of read. 
ers of NEA client papers 
are learning to keep fit... 
to diagnose and prescribe 
simple treatment for them. 
selves . . . to be prepared 
when the doctor arrives.,, 





They read the sound, 
logical, daily 
HEALTH COLUMN 
designed to keep 
America on the war job 
written by 
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1I8Sa—ADVERTISING 





Campaigns and Accounts 
continued from page 14 





Metro Group. The ads were prepared 
by Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 

Sonora Rapio AND TELEVISION CorP. 
begins a campaign emphasizing its 
post-war type of distribution the end 
of July in a Sunday newspaper maga- 
zine followed by copy in seven na- 
tonal magazines. 


Paramount Pictures will spend the 
major portion of $150,000 in metro- 
politan newspapers for advance pub- 
licity for “For Whom the Bell Tolls.” 

At RosenreLp, Inc., distributors of 
Worth, Suzanne, and Vigny perfumes, 
has scheduled the largest campaign in 
its history and placed it with Klepp- 
ner Co., advertising agency. Local 
newspaper advertising will support a 
national magazine program. 

Marine division of FErpERAL-Mocut 
Corp. placed its account with Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., De- 
troit and New York. 

CHRYSLER Corp. is expanding publi- 
cation advertising with an_ institu- 
tional newspaper insertion through 
Grace & Bement and magazine cam- 
paigns through Ruthrauff & Ryan. 

AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION 
plans to go on an every-45-day basis 
with its third newspaper insertion 
through Biow Co., and may publish 
more frequently. While the first ads 
appeared in 30 to 40 cities, the third is 
scheduled in 60. 

Borpen Co. introduced D-Q milk in 


full-page newspaper space in Mil- 
waukee. Young & Rubicam is the 
agency. 


Cupany Packinc Co. begins a news- 
paper campaign in Louisville, Ky., for 
Delrick, “a new kind of margarine,” 
handled by Grant Advertising, Inc. 

Rir Propucts Co., 
newspaper campaign for all-purpose 
tints and dyes handled by Earle 
Ludgin, Inc., Chicago. 

CAMPBELL Soup Co 
newspaper advertising in the Cam- 
den, N. J., area appealing to high 
school students to “spend part of your 
vacation serving on the food front.” 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. is running 
test advertising in cartoon form on 
Listerine in eastern newspapers. Lam- 
bert & Feasley handles the account. 

FRUEHAUF TRAILERS Co. is running a 
newspaper and magazine insertion to 
enlist men 38 years or older in motor 
transport. 

Cupany Packinc Co. opened an in- 
tensive campaign for Old Dutch 
Cleanser in New York newspapers 
this week. The campaign, handled by 
Grant Advertising, Inc., Chicago, will 
stress scientific cleansing tests and 


Chicago, opens a 


. runs half-page 





LEADERSHIP | 
because of | 
READERSHIP 


In Department Store ad- 
vertising, The Sun _ led 
every New York weekday 
newspaper appealing to 
middle and better income 
groups during the first 
five months of 1943 as 
well as for the past 17 
years, } 


The =o Sun 


NEW YORK 

















will include 200-line weekly and 
1,000-line monthly insertions for five 
months. 

LacKAWANNA Rarroap has placed 
its accounts with Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 

Curtiss-Wricut Corp. inaugurated 
an intensive newspaper and magazine 
campaign with an ad, “A Report to 
the American People.” Handled by 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., it will de- 
scribe the company’s production rec- 
ord and engineering and _ research 
achievements. 

Gray & Rogers has been appointed 
to direct advertising for Martin & 
Scuwartz, Inc., manufacturers. of 
modern gasoline dispensing pumps 
for automotive and aviation industries. 

CatirorNia BEET SuGcar Group has 
released a new series of advertise- 
ments in California newspapers. Copy 
was handled by J. Walter Thompson’s 
San Francisco offices. 

Michigan apple juice dealers, meet- 
ing in Traverse City recently, formu- 
lated plans to advertise their product 
and qualify for state advertising aid. 
C. H. Hinman, Lansing, was elected 
chairman. 

KELLEY IsLAND LIME AND TRANSPORT 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has appointed 
Roy S. Durstine, Inc., as its merchan- 
dising and advertising counsel. 

A newspaper schedule is being re- 
leased on Ken-L-Biscuit, Ken-L- 
Products Division of QUAKER Oats Co., 
Chicago, through Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc., Chicago office. 

Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 
agency, is handling the 
Lear Gum Co., Chicago. 

Newspapers in approximately 200 
cities are being used by Dopce Bros. 
Corp., Detroit, on a parts and service 
schedule placed by Ross Roy, Inc., 
Detroit. 
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account of 































This Market's constructive 
effort in an all-out “Victory” 
contribution, is emphasized by 
payroll strength . . . buying 
power symbolized by sheer 
patriotism. 


Diversified industries with an 

after-War stability, 

@ Vast Ship-to-Rail Terminals. 

@ U.S. Navy Super dry-dock . 
Naval Basin. 

@ Strate gic location—Unexcelled 
Transportation facilities. 

@ Shipyards—itong-time building 

schedules. 


The Bayonne Times PROVES 
that Bayonne can’t be sold 
from the OUTSIDE. Proves 
it by volume-advertising .. . 
civic response. 
THE 
BAYONNE TIMES 
Bayonne, New Jersey 


Bogner & Martin 
National Representatives 


295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 
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AFA Plans Meeting 
In N. Y. June 28-30 


“Advertising’s Place in the War and 
After,” theme of the Wartime Con- 
ference of the Advertising Federation 
of America to be held June 28-30 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, is 
emphasized in the program announced 
this week by Elon G. Borton, Fed- 
eration Board chairman and advertis- 
ing director, LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

Rep. Charles A. Halleck, Indiana, 
who has been active in the grade 
labeling discussions in Washington, 
will give an off-the-record talk on 
current national legislative trends at 
Monday’s opening general session. 
The keynote address is to be by Col. 
Willard T. Chevalier, publisher, Busi- 
ness Week, and chairman of the con- 
ference program committee, and Car- 
roll B. Larrabee, president, Printers’ 
Ink, will speak on “Is Advertising 
Doing Its Best Job?” Allan T. Preyer, 
executive vice-president, Vick Chem- 
ical Co., a member of the Federation’s 
Board of Directors, and chairman of 
its War Advertising Committee, will 
present achievement awards to Ad- 
vertising Clubs. 

Lou R. Maxon, deputy director of 
the OPA and chairman of Maxon, 
Inc., Detroit, will speak at Monday’s 
luncheon. 

Featured speakers at the annual 
dinner Monday evening will be Capt. 
Leland P. Lovette, USN director of 
public relations, and Navy Lieut. J. 





200 Different War 
Products Are Made in 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


According to a recent bulletin of the War Production Board — 


84 per cent of Worcester’s 50,000 industrial 
workers are engaged in war work. 


200 different products are now being produced 
under war contracts by Worcester industry. 


The value of Worcester’s manufactures (mostly 
war products) rose last year to $375,000,000 
—a gain of 160 per cent over the annual 
peace-time production of $142,000,000. 


Worcester’s buying power has kept pace with this extra- 
ordinary wartime industrial activity. Worcester’s average 
weekly industrial wage — $44.08 in 1942 — is up 81 per 


cent over peace-time 1938. 


This rich market — heart of industrial New England is 
blanketed by The Telegram-Gazette. Circulation: daily over 
140,000. Sunday over 80,000. CITY ZONE POPULATION 
235,125. Total population, City and Retail Trading Zones: 


440,770. 


th: TELEGRAM - GAZETTE} 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
B »O Bad, 7 rublisheh 


Ue ORGE f. | 


OWNERS oly RADIO S 





F ¢ 


D. Stamm, nephew of and aide to fy 
mer Ambassador Joseph E. Davies 
the latter’s recent visit to the US| 
Lovette will discuss the Navy’s intd 
est in and experience with adverig 
ing, and Stamm will describe his Ry 
sian visit, exhibit and discuss Sovyy 
war posters designed to stimulate J 
creased war effort, and give obser 
tions on Russian military leaders aj 
officials, whom he met. 

Monday’s dinner program will j 
clude a third speaker not yet q 
nounced. 

Discussions regarding the extensij 
of war message distribution and py) 
motion of war effort activity in log 
communities by speakers represen 
ing the War Advertising Council, 
OWI, other war agencies and Adve} 
tising Clubs’ members will be fy 
tured Tuesday at the Conference y 
Advertising Club activities. For 
McKay, Federation viee-presiliia! 
chairman of this meeting. 

The final general session, beginniy 
with a luncheon Wednesday, is oy 
cerned primarily with post-war a 
vertising considerations. Paul H 
man, president, Studebaker Corp, 
chairman of the Committee on Bg 
nomic Development, will speak ; 
“Industry’s Job in the Post Wan tl 
and John Wiley, vice-president, Ful 
& Smith & Ross, New York, will dj 
cuss “Advertising’s Place in the 
War Era.” 

An exhibition of advertisements fn 
60 agencies, demonstrating adverti 
ing’s part in the war, will be show 
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TRADE 


INDEX 


... twelve blocks long 


W ics a Philadelphia woman has to wear 
something, she goes to Market Street. When 
she has nothing to wear, she goes toChestnut! 
Chestnut Street, from Eighteenth to Seventh 
Streets, is Philadelphia’s Rue de la Paix, 
Regent Street, Fifth Avenue, Michigan 
Boulevard, address of the most and the best 
specialty shops in Philadelphia. 

Chestnut Street coaxes the custom of the 
fashion-conscious female, the younger and 
better-incomed, the woman who would 
rather be smart than saving. Chestnut Street 
charge accounts represent the best clientele 
in town, including many a Main Liner. 

Naturally, the Street that sells fashions 
to Philadelphians shows off to best ad vantage 
to the best customers in town... and makes 
The Inquirer its showplace. For the past ten 
years, Chestnut Street merchants have been 
prospecting in The Inquirer, and finding 
pay dirt regularly. 

Last year, The Inquirer carried some 

816,123 lines of specialty shop business 


... 469,000 lines more than the second paper 


—which has the largest circulation in 
Philadelphia, but apparently doesn’t reach as 
many fashion prospects! The Inquirer’s 
linage in this classification, incidentally, 
placed it first among all weekday morning 
newspapers, second among all weekday 


newspapers in America. 


>| 

a STREET linage is also an 
index for any advertiser of a better than 
average product, with a better than average 
price. The Inquirer doesn’t reach all the 
families in the Philadelphia market, but it 
obviously reaches those with more means 
who make advertising more productive. 

Chestnut Street linage is just enough 
index of Inquirer leadership as a medium 
in America’s third market—a leadership 
that put this newspaper four million lines 
ahead of the second medium last year. 

Consider Chestnut Street a Philadelphia 
trade index, and you will see several 
reasons why The Inquirer should be the first 


choice of the national advertiser as well! 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 


Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 
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OWI Seeks Advertising 


Abroad, But 


WASHINGTON, June 15—The Office 

of War Information has opposed the 
principle of paid newspaper advertis- 
ing by the government and simul- 
taneously requested a fund of $162,000 
to purchase space in papers abroad. 

At Congressional hearings on the 
war agencies appropriation bill, OWI 
took the position that war drives of 
every description have been given 
about $2,000,000 in free space and 
time, and there is no need to buy any. 
Also, Elmer Davis said, he fears the 
press might become teo dependent 
upon government revenues under a 
system such as is proposed in the 
Bankhead bill and a publication could 
be put out of business by withdrawal 
of that support. 

But at the same hearing, Philip C. 
Hamblet of the Overseas Branch ex- 
plained that an appropriation is de- 
sired to advertise radio programs. 

Buy Space To Plug Radio 

“Foreign newspapers,” he said, “do 
not carry schedules of radio transmis- 
sions the way papers in this country 
do, so in a great many cases, particu- 
larly in such places as Spain, Portugal, 
Turkey and Sweden, we run small box 
advertisements each day showing the 
time and the wave length of the 
American radio transmission.” 

The committee’s attitude will not 
become public property because the 
report shows an “off the record” dis- 
cussion ensued. 

Press and radio give of their space 
and time, 20 or 25 times as much as 
the total amount of appropriation 
asked by OWI, Mr. Davis said, and 
this led him into the following com- 
ment on government-paid advertising: 

Might Ruin Weekly Press 


“If the government took a consid- 
erable portion of the advertising in the 
smaller papers—I am thinking par- 
ticularly of the weekly papers now, 
who are feeling the pinch the most— 
those papers might come to be de- 
pendent on that revenue; that is to 
say, the government could ruin a 
paper by suddenly withdrawing its 
advertising, and that seems to me to 
be a very dangerous power. If you 
give the government control over, say, 
25% of the advertising that goes into 
the weekly newspapers, so long as the 
war goes on the government would be 
in a position to ruin any newspaper 
by withdrawing that advertising.” 

Mr. Davis agreed that many week- 
lies are supported in large part by 
county advertising, but he differen- 
tiated by pointing out that there are 
many counties and political control is 
not in the same party; therefore no 
single authority can harm all of the 
weeklies by withdrawing all of the 
county advertising. 

Gardner Cowles, Jr., director of the 
Domestic Branch of OWI, thought that 
enactment of the Bankhead Bill would 
be “a great mistake.” “It would lead,” 
he said, “to implications that the fund 
was being improperly used, and I 
think it would do the newspapers, in 
the long run, more harm than good.” 

Rep. Clarence Cannon, committee 
chairman, entered the discussion: 

“You know that in many respects, 
in these small weekly papers, adver- 
tising has vanished. Their operating 
force has been depleted by the draft. 
The cost of operation has risen tre- 
mendously. It is difficult to get sup- 
plies and stock, but all of them have 
contributed as generously as _ they 
could, and have responded to every 
request of the government for co- 
operation. Do you think that they 
should be discriminated against when 
everybody else is being paid in full?” 


Not Here 


Mr. Cowles replied: “I think it is 
impossible for the government to pick 
out one medium—in this instance the 
medium of the small newspaper—and 
spend a great deal of money with 
them. If that bil], S. 1073, goes through 
in its present form, it would give the 
typical country weekly from 20: to 
25% of its total advertising income 
from the government. I think that is 
a dangerous thing.” 

Chairman Cannon asked whether 
Mr. Cowles regarded as unjust the 
charge that many advertisers are pur- 
chasing full pages so the cost may be 
deducted from federal income tax, and 
the witness answered that tax deduc- 
tion probably is a factor. 

OWI asked the committee to set up 
a fund for the preparation and dis- 
tribution of full-page mats to be spon- 
sored by local advertisers. A method 
similar to that used by the Treasury 
in promoting War Bond sales was 


suggested. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


OWI officials spent two full days on 
Capitol Hill and hundreds of pages of 
printed record reflect the severity of 
the cross-examination to which they 
were subjected. Whether the ma- 
terials issued by OWI have political 
purpose was gone into again, as it has 
been several times on the floor of 
Congress; Davis and others were 
asked to explain why many employes 
now receive substantially more pay 
than they drew before joining OWI; 
the reputed “fellow traveler” back- 
ground of many was probed; what 
percentage of the writers formerly 
worked for PM seemed a significant 
point to one Congressman, while an- 
other asked if any came from the 
Daily Worker, and a third inquired 
facetiously whether the Congressional 
Record staff had been pirated by OWI. 

Director Byron Price of the Office 
of Censorship fared much better. His 
appearance before the committee con- 
sumed only a few hours and he re- 
ceived praise for the manner in which 
he has administered the codes of vol- 
untary censorship. The explanation, 
he conceded, is found in the fact that 
he has had the complete cooperation 
of the press. 

Asked to explain why his office has 


been able to operate with a minimun 
of conflict, whereas the George Cree! 
office in 1917 and 1918 was one of the 
most bitterly castigated agencies 9 
government, Mr. Price answered: 

“Mr. Creel started out under fa 
different circumstances. The Wilson 
administration had sought to pass , 
mandatory censorship law in Congress, 
There had been a very bitter debate 
about that. The press was disturbed 
over what seemed to be an infringe. 
ment on its liberty, so that when the 
bill failed of passage, and a voluntary 
effort was set up with Creel, it started 
under the worst possible atmospheric 
conditions. 

“This time there had been no such 
prelude as that. As a matter of fact, 
when this censorship was created, the 
press of the country applauded it all 
the way through and they have been 
quite loyal in its support.” 

That Victory magazine, the OW! 
publication for overseas distribution, 
is far from a money-maker despite 
the fact that advertising is accepted, 
was gleaned from a statistical report 
imade available to the committee. The 
cost per issue has been fixed at $76,400, 
while 10 pages of paid copy in the 
third issued brought a net of $25,750. 
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for percentage of retail lineage gains for April 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER SOUTHERN MARKETS 


For retail advertising performance from figures compiled by Media 
Records for 101 Markets during April, 1943: 


NASHVILLE ... . 


*April 1942 increased 10% over 1941. 


Nashville city zone—257,726— 
the market with a “BUYING PUNCH!” 
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WASHINGTON POST LINAGE 
POSITION AMONG ALL JU. S. 
WEEK-DAY MORNING NEWSPAPERS 


In 1933 In 1043 


... for making possible 





The Washington Post 
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Financial Advertising ............... 
Total Advertising ..............+.. 








a remarkable ten-year record of advertising progress 


UNE 13, 1943, marked the tenth anniversary of the 
acquisition of The Washington Post by its present 
owner, editor, and publisher, Eugene Meyer. In these 
ten years The Washington Post has progressed rapidly 
and strongly in editorial content, in circulation, and in 
advertising. Time last November called The Washing- 
ton Post “one of the world’s ten greatest newspapers.” 
Post circulation has more than tripled—up from 50,000 
to more than 160,000. Ten years ago The Washington 
Post barely edged into the list of 50 leading morning 
newspapers in total advertising linage. Now it is 9th 
in Media Records’ ranking in Total Advertising—in 
4th place in General Advertising. The Post thanks the 
advertising men and women whose evaluation of news- 
papers lifted The Washington Post to its present posi- 
tion of advertising importance. In the words of Winston 
Churchill, we hope and believe that “This is only the 
end of the beginning.” 


Eugene Meyer, Editor and Publisher 





Represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis; by George S. Close, Inc., San Francisco, Los Angeles; 
and by Metropolitan Sunday Newspaper for Sunday Comics Advertising. 
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Elmer Davis Talks 
Himself Into a 
Senate Inquiry 


Senator Bridges Proposes 
Investigation After OWI 
Chief's Talk to Guild 


Wasuincton, June 16—Addressing 
the American Newspaper Guild’s an- 
nual convention this week, Elmer 
Davis apparently talked himself into 
a full-fledged congressional investiga- 
tion and invited a closer scrutiny 
which is likely to result in sharp re- 
duction in the OWI budget. 

Davis was critical of the press in 
general and the Washington corps of 
writers in particular. He suggested 
that the Capital newspapermen have 
been unable to adjust themselves to 
coverage of home front war news and 
that they devote too much attention 
to quarrels taking place among ad- 
ministrators in Washington, and not 
enough to military incidents in other 
places. 

House and Senate Attack 


In the Senate, Senator H. Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire, found 
dangerous implications in the criticism 
by Davis against the press and he pro- 
posed an inquiry. In the House, Rep. 
Dewey Short of Missouri, launched 
an even sharper attack, and Rep. Al- 
bert J. Engel followed with this com- 
ment: 

“Before further funds are allocated 
to the OWI by the Congress there 
should be a full and complete investi- 
gation to determine to what extent 
the OWI is going beyond its func- 
tions of war information, to what ex- 
tent the press, the radio, and the 
motion pictures are being intimidated 
or coerced by government press 
agents, and to what extent Mr. Davis 
is attempting to centralize in his own 
hands the control of the news dis- 
semination of the country. We should 
not and must not adopt Hitler’s meth- 
ods here.” 

Senator Bridges suggested that Mr. 
Davis’ dislike of the press arises not 
from the fact that it has inadequately 
covered Washington but because it 
has “uncovered some news. which 
does not look too well outside of 
Washington.” He likened the OWI 
to a cuttlefish which drowns itself in 
its own ink. 

“By his unwarranted attack upon 
the press, by his attack upon these 
newspaper men and women, Elmer 
Davis has incapacitated himself, in my 
judgment, to hold further the office to 
which he was appointed by President 
Roosevelt,” the New Hampshire Sena- 
tor said. 

Says Davis Bungled 

“After repeated bungling, after being 
compelled to admit that certain mate- 
rial issued by his office has been im- 
proper politically, Mr. Davis now has 
found recourse in seeking to smear 
Washington correspondents and the 
press in general. He seeks to make 
this country believe that unbiased 
news reports from Washington of 
faulty administration of the home 
front, of OPA, of foodstuffs, of ra- 
tioning, are so much bunk... . If 
the free press is surrendered, the peo- 
ple will become dependent upon the 
growing collection of misfits, polit- 
ical hirelings, and radical journalists 
assembled in the OWI. 

“For the good of the country I be- 
lieve the OWI, its policies, and its per- 
sonnel should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. A thorough investigation 
would give Mr. Davis an opportunity 
to explain in detail wherein the news 


services are inadequate or have fallen 
down, as he stated in his Boston 
speech. 

Rep. Short challenged Mr. Davis to 
make public the names and incomes 
of men and women on the OWI payroll 
with comparative figures showing 
what they earned “before flopping to 
his service.” 

He reminded that Congress and the 
press have angered Mr. Davis in the 
past by exposing “many of the over- 
lapping and duplicating agencies and 
much of the waste and extravagance, 
not to mention downright graft, in 
certain departments.” Davis, he con- 
tinued, envisions himself an Ameri- 
can Propaganda Minister and he sug- 
gested that the OWI director “return 
to the radical New York American 
Labor Party from which Mr. Roose- 
velt brought him to Washington.” 

Rep. Short urged his colleagues to 
examine closely the budget of OWI 
which was reported out this week. 
He reminded that the George Creel 
office did its work at an outlay of 
$4,500,000 a year, whereas Davis spent 
$38,000,000 last year and wants the 
figure increased $10,000,000 for the 
next fiscal year. 

Rep. John McCormack of Massachu- 
setts, majority leader, asked Short 
if he concedes there is need for coun- 
ter-propaganda work in behalf of the 
United States. The Missouri member 
answered that he agreed, but failed to 
understand the need for an army of 
men and women to dish out propa- 
ganda. 

Elmer Davis told his press confer- 
ence Thursday he would stand back 
of his Boston speech, but admitted 
that his criticism of Washington news 
coverage was based upon a general 
impression rather than on something 
he was prepared to document. 
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He | 


agreed, too, that news of bickering | 


“czars” had been helpful to the war 


effort on occasions—not always; and | 
that censorship regulations had made | 


it impossible for the press to tell fully 
the type of story he pictured as proper 
Washington coverage. 


. 
ORDNANCE EXHIBIT 

An 
equipment will open in Chicago, June 
19, under sponsorship of the Chicago 
Tribune, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Army ordnance department. The show 
will be open free to the public for 
about a month. 

A comprehensive array of war 
weapons, ranging from the smallest 
ammunition items to a monster gun 
weighing 96,000 pounds, will be dis- 
played in Tribune Square and adja- 
cent areas. 


You've 
got to be good 
to be 
over 


100! 


Buffalo 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Western New York 





exhibition of modern army | 








Speaking of umbrellas— 


EN tactical formation, squadrons of planes provide 
a protecting “umbrella” for a convoy of ships or a divi- 
sion of charging tanks and infantry. The more sat- 


urating the coverage, the more effective the job. 


In Detroit 
and productive large industrial area in the nation— 





Advertising is like that. most compact 
your “umbrella” for protecting the present and future 
good-will of your product is THE NEWS. 


THE NEWS has the largest A.B.C. recognized 
HOME-DELIVERED circulation in America. So thick- 
spread is its coverage that it reaches and influences 63 
out of every 100 Detroit homes taking any newspaper 
regularly. 


Where else, and through what other single medium 
can your advertising dollars cover a more prolific field 
of individual and home-consumption needs? 


The estimated average weekly wage of more than 550,000 workers 
employed in 185 major war plants in the Detroit area is $58.63. Per 
capita War Bond purchases are higher here than in any other large 
center—indicating a stored-up buying power for the future as potent 
as the buying power Detroiters have for immediate use. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
WEEK-DAY CIRCULATION, 392,148 
SUNDAY CIRCULATION, 479,474. 
Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ and W45D-FM 


— 
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To he Launched tu 


Here’s something good to think about. Some- 
thing for you makers of automobiles, accessories, 
household items and other war-restricted goods 
to think about vow / 


While much of Los Angeles’ $1,472,000,000 annual 
payroll is going into taxes, and a big chunk is being rung 
up in local cash registers, a vast amount is being laid away 
to satisfy needs for merchandise that will be available when 
peace comes. 


Witness Los Angeles’ 1942 bank deposits—up 
$40,964,923 over ’41. And savings placed in War Bonds 
at an average of $25,000,000 a month. 


That adds up to plenty of post-war spending. Right 
now products are wearing out—people are looking for- 
ward to buying new and better things— automobiles, 
household appliances and other items—-when the time 
comes again. 


And what a wonderful time that will be for advertisers 
who have kept the Los Angeles market sold! 







FACTS FOR YOUR FILES 


Everything about the Los Angeles market is 
up— payrolls, spending and saving. 1942 popu- 
lation gain over 1940 census—estimated 10%. 
Look: Times 


daily circulation UP over 10%. Times Sunday 
circulation UP nearly 20%. 


Is The Times keeping pace? 


Whether you’re selling a product today— 
or a brand name for the long pull—consider 
Los Angeles and the newspaper that leads the 
field in advertising, in home-delivered circu- 
lation—The Times. 





Cos Angeles Times 
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Replaces District 
Managers With 
Older Carriers 


Peoria Journal-Transcript 
Increases Branches, with 

Fewer Boys in Each 

By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


How one newspaper solved the man- 
power shortage among district man- 
agers by increasing the number of 
city branches, thus cutting the num- 
ber of carriers in each and placing 
an older boy in charge, and retaining 
three district men in place of 11 to 
supervise, was related recently by 
W. F. Lester, Peoria (Ill.) Journal- 
Transcript circulation manager. 

Mr. Lester said the plan has worked 
out satisfactorily, with collections 
coming in on time and the paper has 
shown a greater net increase in cir- 
culation than when 11 men were in 
charge. Coincidental with the in- 
crease in city branches from 11 to 30, 
the Journal-Transcript discontinued 
tying route bundles separately, thus 
saving on twine. Straps are used and 
papers are sent to branches in bulk, 
with the truck drivers returning the 
straps used the day before. 

Boys Cooperate 

Commenting on how the Journal- 
Transcript has met wartime emergen- 
cies in the circulation department, Mr. 
Lester stated: 

“Up until this time each of our 11 
city district managers controlled a cer- 
tain territory and were responsible for 
all collections, circulation increases, 
and in fact did their own bookkeeping 
so that the only clerical work neces- 
sary in our office was a bulk account 
for each of the eleven men. These 
men maintained a branch station in 
the center of each of their respective 
territories for carriers to receive their 
papers, pay their bills, and hold sales 
meetings each week. 

“The kind of job these new district 
managers were doing was steadily get- 
ting worse so we decided to make a 
radical change. We started out by in- 
creasing the number of our city 
branches from 11 to 30, thus cutting 
the number of carriers in each branch 
to not more than 14 boys or less than 
10 and appointed the best and oldest 
carrier in each group to act as branch 
manager in charge of the other boys. 
Of course a lot of extensive training 
was necessary before these branch 
managers actually took charge. These 
branch managers carry a route of their 
own in addition to their branch duties. 
These boys receive a small weekly 
salary and can earn additional money 
through a merit system set up for 
them. 

“With this change completed we 
three city district men in place of 11 
we formerly used. Our branch man- 
agers now collect the paper bills from 
other carriers in their branch and get 
it 100% on Saturday morning, a great 
improvement over when our district | 
men collected from the carriers. 

“The responsibility of securing new 
carriers is also part of the branch 
managers job and as each application 
reaches our office one of our three | 
remaining district managers call for 
the interview with the parents of the 
prospective carrier. 

Saving on Twine 

“Our new plan has now been in 
operation for 12 months and we ac- 
tually operate smoother, get our money 
in 100% and show more net increase | 
than when we had men in charge. 
We are so thoroughly convinced that | 
we are on the right track that we are 


were able to operate very nicely with | 


now instelling the same system in our 
large towns outside of the city. 

“Early last year we were confronted 
with a shortage of twine in our mail- 
ing department. Here is where our 
new branch arrangement came in 
handy. Formerly every route was 
tied separately in our mailing room 
which of course required a tremendous 
amount of Java and Jute twine. We 
were fortunate to have several months 
supply on hand, however, but knew 
we would sooner or later be required 
to find other methods of wrapping our 
papers. We were able to purchase a 
large supply of heavy straps and 
changed our papers going to branches 
in bulk. These straps were easy for 
our mailers to handle and each day 
the truck drivers returned the straps 
used the day before. Our rope con- 
sumption has decreased more than 
two-thirds. 

“We are discontinuing all mail in 
towns where there is carrier delivery 
service, also converting all subscribers 
in outside towns to on edition per day. 
No town is serviced with both morn- 
ing and evening editions. In most 
cases we converted all the A.M. sub- 
scribers to the P.M .edition. In the 
past year we also discontinued deliv- 
ery of the A.M. edition in the city 
zone and were successful in convert- 
ing all of them to the P.M. side. The 
conversion involved some 6,000 sub- 
scribers.” 


Stamp Salesmen Rewarded 
WITH American newspaper boys do- 
ing an outstanding job in the sale of 
War Bonds and Stamps, it is interest- 
ing to note that their Canadian broth- 
ers are likewise doubling in brass and 
selling War Savings Stamps and Vic- 
tory Bonds along with newspapers. 

Typical of Canadian newspaper 
boys’ efforts in this field is the com- | 
bined record of five carriers on the 
Peterborough (Ont.) Examiner. The 
four carrier boys and one girl sold 
$11,273 in stamps in 18 months, thus 
earning a trip to Ottawa, where they 
met the Prime Minister, the Minister 
of Finance and visited the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police and army air- 
port. The trip was arranged by H. B. 
Cowan, Jr., Examiner circulation 
manager. 

The Ottawa trip was not only an| 
outstanding event in the lives of the | 
five carriers, but it has proved a tre- | 
mendous incentive to the balance of | 
the Examiner carrier organization, ac- | 
cording to H. L. Garner, general man- | 
ager and publisher. Mr. Garner re- 
ceived a letter from Norman McLarty, | 
secretary of state of Canada, in which | 
he thanked the carriers for their ef- | 
forts. “They are carrying on a fine | 
work and it is heartening to have boys | 
and girls of their age doing everything 
they can to insure the winning of this 
war,” stated Mr. McLarty. 
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Sell the 
¢ Largest Markets | 
in Ohio | 


Greater Cleveland | 
and 
26 Adjacent Counties 


with the | 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland's Home Newspaper 
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‘Smokes’ Drive Successful 
APPROXIMATELY $10,000 was col- 
lected by Ft. Wayne (Ind.) News- 
Sentinel carriers and by direct mail 
in a “Smokes for Yanks” campaign 
patterned after the successful drive 
recently conducted by the Peoria 
(Ill.) Journal-Transcript. The News- 
Sentinel campaign embraced the 
paper’s entire circulation area, how- 
ever, and mail subscribers participated 
along with Ft. Wayne readers. Walter 
Andrews, circulation manager, reports 
that $7,000 was raised in Ft. Wayne 
and $3,000 from the trade area. 
Under the plan, the News-Sentinel 
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sends a package of cigarettes to U.§ 
fighting men overseas for even 
nickel collected. A package of cigar. 
ettes can be bought for five cents (n 
Federal tax) when it is sent to servig 
men outside U. S. Success of the 
Wayne campaign was based on th 
ability of 600 News-Sentinel carrie; 
to collect nearly $7,000 in a two-day 
door-to-door canvass. 


s 
INCREASES PRICE 
The Coldwater (Mich.) Daily Re. 
porter has increased its weekly hon 
delivery price to 20 cents. 











if You lived im Portland 


you’d read, 


When The Journal goes to 
press it’s mid-afternoon in 
Portland. In New York it’s 
after six; in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Moscow, it’s mid- 
night or later. This time ad- 
vantage enables T he Journal 
to bring its readers news the 
same day it happens —news 
that only an afternoon news- 
paper on the Pacific Coast 
can publish at this time! 
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Portland’s Afternoon Newspaper 


he JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





THE JOURNAL holds a unique 
position as the only afternoon 
newspaper in the Portland Area! 
Thus it can publish world news as 
well as the local news the day it 
happens. In addition The Journal 
gives its readers both nationally 
famous features and favorite local 
writers. It publishes news and fea- 
tures in popular balance. That's 
why The Journal is today, as it has 
been for years, the preferred* news- 
paper in the Portland Area. Here 
population exceeds 600,000 and 
monthly payrolls top 41 million 
dollars, making the Portland Area 
one of the Pacific Coast’s five out- 
standing markets. 

*The Journal reaches 21,993 more families 


n the Portland Area than any other paper. 





Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD . . . New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Wendell 
Willkie’s 


WORLD 


in Digest Form 








SKILLFULLY CONDENSED FOR 
BUSY WAR-TIME READERS, IN TEN 
1,000 WORD INSTALLMENTS 


PLUS 


A NEW EXCLUSIVE ARTICLE BY MR. 
WILLKIE DEALING WITH RECENT EVENTS 
FORESHADOWED IN THE BOOK 


PLUS 


Numerous Photos (Mats or Prints) 


FOR EXCLUSIVE RIGHTS WIRE 


REGISTER and TRIBUNE 


SYNDICATE 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


These Newspapers Have 
Already Made Arrange- 
ments For Publication: 


To Be Released Jane 27! 


Akron Beacon Journal 
Atlanta Constitution 
Boston Globe 

Buffalo Courier-Express 
Charlotte Observer 
Chattanooga News-Free Press 
Chicago Sun 

Cleveland News 

Dallas News 

Dayton Daily News 

Daytona Beach News-Journal 
Decatur Herald and Review 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
Detroit News 

Emporia Gazette 

Endicott, N. Y., Bulletin 
Erie Dispatch-Herald 
Fresno Bee 

Grand Island Independent 
Huron, S. D., Huronite 
Kansas City Star 

Kingsport, Tenn., News 
Laredo Times 

Lexington Herald-Leader 
Lincoln State Journal 

Los Angeles News 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Miami Herald 

Minneapolis Star Journal 
Modesto Bee 

Nashville Tennessean 

New York Herald Tribune 
North Platte Daily Bulletin 
Ottawa, Ill., Republican-Times 
Peoria Journal-Transcript 
Philadelphia Bulletin 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Portland Journal 
Providence Journal-Bulletin 
Richmond News Leader 
Rock Island Argus 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Sacramento Bee 

San Francisco Chronicle 
Syracuse Herald Journal 
Tacoma News Tribune 
Toledo Times 

Urbana, Ill., Courier 
Washington Post 

W atertown Daily Times 
Wichita Beacon 
Youngstown Vindicator 
Zanesville, O., News 


CANADA 
Calgary Herald 
Edmonton Journal 
Halifax Chronicle 
Hamilton Spectator 
Kitchener Record 
Montreal Gazette 
Ottawa Citizen 
Vancouver Province 
Winnipeg Free Press 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney Sun 
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RESIGNS FROM OWI 


Wasxincton, June 15—William B. 
Lewis has resigned as assistant di- 
rector of the domestic branch of the 
_ Office of War Information and plans 
to take “a long furlough.” He is for- 
mer program director and vice-presi- 
dent of Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and was one of the central figures 
in a dispute within OWI which re- 
sulted in the resignation of 15 writers 
who protested that pamphlets, not 
feature stories, provided the best ve- 
hicle to carry the message of the war. 
Lewis favored the news approach. 





Gannett Foundation 
Assures Future 


continued from page 9 





sistant general manager of the Gan- 
nett Newspapers; Frank E. Tripp, 
general manager; Frederick H. Keefe, 
publisher of Newburgh-Beacon News; 
C. R. Franklin, general auditor of the 
Gannett Newspapers. 

Other close associates of Mr. Gan- 
nett’s in the publishing of newspapers 
and in civic affairs compose the rest 
of the board. Under the Foundation 
setup, the Gannett Co., Inc., may 
continue to buy or sell newspapers. 
Mr. Gannett’s statement of policy for 
the Foundation lays a firm, restrain- 
ing hand on any directors who would 
interfere in the local editorial in- 
clinations. 

A strict advocate of local autonomy 
—he prefers “group” to “chain” in 
referring to his newspapers—Mr. Gan- 
nett has set forth this code: 

“I like to have the editors express 
themselves freely. I have repeatedly 
indicated that I do not wish to dic- 
tate editorial policies for our group. 
Each newspaper is an institution built 
up after years of effort. Each has a 
flavor and atmosphere of its own. 
Each has its traditions and these tra- 
ditions should be maintained. I do 
not want our ownership to destroy the 
individuality of any newspaper. 

“I hope, therefore, that the direc- 
tors of the Foundation and the direc- 
tors of Gannett Co., Inc., will at no 
time impose drastic control over poli- 
cies or dictate to any newspaper what 
its editorial position shall be on any 
question.” 

He did not retreat from this stand 
even when one editor rose at a 
Rochester editorial conference and 
said “My paper will oppose you” after 
Mr. Gannett announced he was a 
candidate for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination in 1940. Likewise, 
he accepted the peculiar situation 
when his New York newspapers dif- 
fered on the gubernatorial candidates. 


Since 1940 the capital structure of 
the Gannett Company has been un- 
dergoing change to shift voting con- 
trol of the Foundation. Leaving the 
75,000 outstanding shares of $6 con- 
vertible preferred stock (which yields 
better than 7% to employes who 
bought it at $85) undisturbed as to 
preferential rights, Mr. Gannett has 
exchanged 30,000 of his 50,000 Class 
A shares for 15,000 shares of non- 
participating $7 preferred stock. The 
Foundation already had 30,000 Class A 
shares in its portfolio. 

The new stock was oversubscribed 
overnight by the key executives, to 
whom it was limited. The stock par- 
ticipates share for share with the 
common stocks on dividends over $2 
a share, the maximum paid in the 
past. 

At the time of this issue, Mr. Gan- 
nett announced: “The individuals di- 
recting the operations of the Gan- 
nett Newspapers will have a real in- 
centive to conduct the business upon 
a sound and profitable basis.” 





Daily Lays Down 
Law, and Mayor 
Backs It Up 


Phila. Bulletin Demands 
City Streets Be Cleaned... 
Official Acts on Violations 


PHILADELPHIA, June 14—For some 
time, the streets of this third largest 
city in the U. S. of America have been 
a sight to behold—dirty, cluttered with 
trash and even garbage. And for some 
time eminent medical authorities— 
especially during the winter months— 
said that literally thousands of Phila- 
delphia colds, coughs, headaches and 
disabling minor ailments responsible 
for a lot of absenteeism in essential 
war industries were due, at least in 
part, to this same dirty condition. 

Housewives have been clamoring in 
letters to the editors, in speeches at 
women’s clubs. The city’s newspapers 
sporadically for many months have 
published editorials which accom- 
panied the deluge of letters to the 
editors. It was just desultory firing—a 
lot of talk—but no action except buck- 
passing until the usually placid and 
conservative Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin got good and mad and 
wheeled suddenly into blitzkrieg at- 
tack. In an editorial entitled “It’s up 
to the Mayor,” they passed the buck 
where it really belonged: to City Hall. 

Paper Minces No Words 

“Strangers think we are sloppy mu- 
nicipal housekeepers,” said the Bulle- 
tin editorially. “We are. Why? Well, 
if you want to know the answer you 
must ask the Mayor.” 

Having assumed the attack, the 
Bulletin got down to brass tacks by 
“laying down the law”—one passed by 
City Council and signed by the late 
Mayor Lamberton on April 29, 1941. 
It required a penalty not exceeding $5 
and costs for each violation, or upon 
failure to pay the fine within ten 
days, to imprisonment for not exceed- 
ing 30 days. 

Mayor Bernard Samuel immediately 
served notice that violations of city 
regulations governing clean streets 
were to be followed thereafter by the 
issuance of police summonses. 

“Beginning Tuesday,” said the 
Mayor, “the principal offenders on 
every ash and rubbish route in the 
city will receive a final warning from 
the police accompanying the collectors. 
If, on the corresponding collection day 
of the following week, conditions are 
not greatly improved, summonses will 
be issued in accordance with existing 
ordinances.” 

Sixty preliminary warnings were is- 
sued in one West Philadelphia district. 
The Mayor says he will strictly en- 
force the law now that it was brought 
so forcibly to his attention. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





ALLIED NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 
NAME CHANGED TO KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS LTD, 


The nineteenth ordinary general 
meeting of Allied Newspapers Limited 
was held on Monday, May 3lst, at 
Kemsley House, London, England. 

Lord Kemsley (the Chairman of the 
company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. H. Oldham, 
F.C.LS.) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and Mr. F. S. Tull (repre- 
senting Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and 
Co., the auditors) read the report of 
his firm. 


LORD KEMSLEY’S REVIEW 


The Chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The trading profits show 
an increase of £56,703, but against 
this there is an increase in the provi- 
sion for taxation and contingencies of 
£55,000. The net dividend on the 
eight per cent. Preference stock has 
required £14,250 less than the pre- 
vious year, by reason of the fact that 
tax has been deducted at the rate of 
ten shillings in the £1 on both half- 
yearly dividends paid in 1942. 

Your directors have again recom- 
mended placing £100,000 to reserve. 
This transfer is equivalent to an ap- 
propriation of profits amounting to 
£200,000 before deducting income tax 
at the present rate of 10s. in the £1. 
After making the transfer to reserve 
and providing for a total dividend of 8 
per cent. for the year on the Ordi- 
nary stock, the carry-forward shows 
an increase of £1. ‘87. 


BALANCE-SHEET CHANGES 


The decrease in stock in trade is 
in consequence of the reduction in 
our stocks of newsprint, but we con- 
tinue to benefit from the arrangement 
made with the Newsprint Supply 
Company, which company has given 
such satisfaction since its inception 
by sharing equitably the available 
stocks of newsprint among all news- 
papers. 

The increased investment in Brit- 
ish Government securities and tax re- 
serve certificates together with the 
cash balance presents a strong liquid 
position. 

Government advertising takes up a 
great deal of our available advertise- 
ment space. It performs a_ public 
service and has a_ corresponding 
priority. The space that is left, a 
meagre space to be sure, but we can- 
not help that, is allotted among our 
good friends the commercial adver- 
tisers in the fairest possible way. They 
and the advertising agents understand 
the conditions under which we are 
obliged to work and understand also 
that we shall be prepared to help 
them more amply again as soon as 
circumstances permit. 

Like every other industry we are 
suffering from shortage of man-power 
and woman-power. You will be in- 
terested to know that from this one 
newspaper concern alone more than 
2.500 employees have gone to join the 
Forces and are now serving in all 
sorts of capacities in all parts of the 
world. We are proud of them. You 
will also, I am sure, be glad of the 
assurance that their dependents are 
being helped to maintain the homes 
to which we all hope they will soon 
return. 

In our editorial columns we have 
pursued a policy which, while assist- 
ing and supporting to the full the 
national effort, has not ignored the 
importance of individual freedom for 
which we are fighting to-day and 
which is the peace-time right of every 
citizen. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


During the last few months the 
economic system known as _ private 
enterprise has been subjected to in- 
cessant and prejudiced attack. The 
criticisms have mostly come from 


those possessing little practical knowl. 
edge of business and who are accord. 
ingly ignorant of how private enter. 
prise has benefited the community in 
the past, and is benefiting it in the 
present. I say in the present because 
it is only by means of our wonderfy] 
industrial apparatus, the offspring of 
private enterprise, that we have been 
able to achieve our immense output 
of every variety of weapon. 

It is a striking and conclusive fact 
that Britain and America, which are 
severally producing a greater volume 
of armaments and munitions than 
any other country in the world, both 
practise the principles of private en- 
terprise in their economic life. The 
totalitarian countries—where, by defi- 
nition, the State is paramount—ean 
furnish nothing like equal results 
either in magnitude of production or 
in the widely spread welfare of the 
individual. 

The “Daily Sketch” War Relief 
Fund, under the chairmanship of 
Lady Kemsley, and the other funds 
conducted on similar lines by our 
provincial newspapers, are as active 
as ever in their multifarious service 
to the men and women in all the 
Fighting Forces. 

This brings me once again to the 
mention of our Home Guard units, 
both in London and the provinces, 
who have made notable progress in 
training and have shown in various; 
exercises the very high standard they 
have reached. 

A very special word of thanks is 
due to our distinguished corps of war 
correspondents for their splendid 
work in the field. There are twenty 
of them, spread over every part of 
the world where war has been or is 
being waged, sharing to the full all 
the risks faced by the fighting men. 
Their gallant service to our news- 
papers has brought many congratu- 
lations from our readers. 


ROLE OF THE PRESS 


In this great enterprise your chair- 
man and your directors feel that 
their first duty is to regard their 
work as a service to the nation, and 
so to the Empire. The Press, which 
has played its part in this war, has 
still a great part to play. We have 
exhorted the people but we have also 
criticised the Government. We shall 
be needed to do both in the times to 
come. 

Newspaper proprietors are acutely 
conscious of their great responsibili- 
ties, and at this time our main con- 
cern must be in assisting to the best 
of our ability the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war until a stable peace 
is established. 


THE CHANGE OF NAME 


You are going to be asked to vote 
on a resolution to change the official 
title of this company. I think you 
will agree that the present name is 
so vague as to lead to confusion. We 
share half our title, the word “Allied,” 
with some 30 entries in the London 
Telephone Directory. We need some- 
thing more definite, more easily dis- 
tinguished and remembered. I am 
confident that you will express similar 
approval. 

On the proposal of the Chairman, 
seconded by the Hon. Lionel Berry, 
(Deputy Chairman) the directors 
report and accounts were adopted. 

Mr. W. M. Teasdale proposed that 
the name of the company should be 
changed to “Kemsley Newspapers 
Limited.” Sir William Crawford, 
K.B.E., seconded, and the resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 

Lord Kemsley having replied, to a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, Board and staff, the meeting 
concluded. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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Summing it up... 


@ 

Who @ During the past year 32 groups of America’s most influential people—including news- 
paper editors and columnists, men in business and industry, members of Congress, 
educators, doctors, commentators—have all been asked: 


8 
Wh at @ “What do you consider the most important magazine published in the U. S. today?” 


0.2 


s 
Results @ Again and again, without a single exception, these 32 groups of top-ranking, 
opinion-forming Americans voted “TIME is America’s most important magazine.” * 


* 
Co n cl USI on ° The 32 groups of men and women who were reached by these surveys 


include the great majority of the most influential people in America—the people 
who shape America’s thinking, from her politics to her buying habits. 

TIME is grateful for this vote of confidence from the people to whom millions of 
Americans give their confidence—will do its best to keep deserving the support 
of “America’s most influential people.” 


|. a INCLUDING... 
















All These 32 Groups of Influential People (Without a Single Ex- 
ception) Vote “‘TIME Is America’s Most Important Magazine”: 


Members of Congress * Top Businessmen listed in Poor’s Register 
of Directors and Executives * Newspaper Editors * College Presi- 
dents * Radio Commentators * Mayors * Doctor Members of the 
A.M.A. * Magazine Editors * Men listed in “Who’s Who” » Women 





Donald W. Douglas, Pres., Edgar Monsanto Queeny, Ray Lyman Wilbur, : : : 
Douglas Aircraft Corp. Monsanto Chemical Co. Chancellor, Stanford U. listed in “Who’s Who” - Newspaper Columnists * “America’s Young 


Men” « Officers of Engineering Societies * Trade Association Execu- 
tives * Lions Club Presidents * Rotary Club Presidents + U.S.O. 
Chairmen * Savings Bank Trustees » N.A.B. Officers and Directors 
State Legislators - Headmasters of girls’ schools, boys’ schools, 
co-educational schools * Principal High School and Public School 
officials * Nieman Fellows + Postwar Planners * Public Librarians 
Trade Paper Editors * Women Columnists *» Women’s Page Editors 
Heads of “International Affairs” Organizations * Motion picture 
company officers and directors. (*That carries advertising.) 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
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DOUBTS PERIL PRESS VICTORY 

THE NEWSPAPERS won the fight, instituted 

three months ago in Eprror & Pus.isuer, for 
the right to free access to the news of the recent 
Food Conference at Hot Springs, Va. Even a 
cursory examination of the facts proves that. Yet, 
even today, there are people connected with news- 
papers and with the national government who 
seem to believe that the reporting privilege was 
restricted to an extent never before witnessed. 
They are talking, while the people who know the 
real story are strangely silent. 

One reason for the belief in the defeat of the 
press case appears to have arisen from a two-page 
picture story in Life for May 31. It showed 
reporters and photographers being stopped by 
military police. It depicted M. Koenigsberg, 
arguing eloquently as representative of all cor- 
respondents assigned to the conference, for their 
right to interview delegates directly rather than 
rely on official handouts. And it quoted six cor- 
respondents of national reputation in critical 
terms against the original decision to keep re- 
porters out of the conference hall. 

All of that was true when the pictures were 
taken. It was no longer true when the magazine 
reached newsstands on May 28. It had not been 
true for a week, since the correspondents on 
May 21 had gained the right to interview the 
delegates in the conference hall for three hours 
daily. During those hours, their credential cards 
had the same value as those of the delegates. 

That is exactly what the correspondents, 
through Mr. Koenigsberg, had requested on 
May 17—a request that was initially denied by 
Chairman Jones, and apparently later granted on 
orders from Washington. The fact that Life had 
to get its forms to press before the final decision 
was an unavoidable, but not infrequent, accident 
of magazine publication. 

Less understandable is the statement of Mrs. 
Roosevelt before a meeting of the Norwalk 
(Conn.) Town Hall June 11. Answering a ques- 
tion which indicated a belief that the press had 
been “refused information on the Food Confer- 
ence,” Mrs. Roosevelt is reported to have replied: 

“The press was handled very stupidly at the 
conference. They should have been told that it 
was a fact-finding mission and that no binding 
agreements would be made. I hope in the future 
more trust will be placed in the press than was 
shown at the conferences.” 

The Associated Press report of her remarks, as 
published, stated that reporters had been barred 
from conference sessions, and at the outside were 
denied permission to question the delegates or to 
enter the grounds of the hotel. The report should 
have stated, to be accurate, that both of these 
limitations were abolished on the fourth day of 
the 14-day meeting. In other words, the news- 
papers may have lost the first battle, but they 
won the war. That’s what counts. 

Newspapermen know that executive sessions are 
necessary to accomplish any business, public or 
private. They don’t expect to sit along the wall 
at Cabinet meetings, or watch the President take 
his bath, as Mr. Roosevelt recently gibed. They 
don’t sit in the gallery when either House of Con- 
gress is in executive session. They expect to get, 
and usually do get, the news of what goes on in 
these meetings. That's all they wanted of the 
Food Conference. They got it, after the “stupid 
handling” mentioned by Mrs. Roosevelt had de- 
layed the inevitable for three days. It was stupid. 
Tt should not be repeated. It will not be, if news- 
paper people are forthright in asserting their rights 
and in informing the public clearly of their victory 
over threatened infringement of those rights. 








Therefore all things whatsoever ye'‘would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so unto them. 


—ST. MATTHEW, VII, 12. 





CONTEMPT IN ALABAMA 


THE racial labor situation, troublesome in sev- 

eral war production centres, has produced a 
contempt of court ruling in Mobile, Ala., which, 
to a layman’s eyes, runs directly contrary to the 
reasoning of the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
Los Angeles Times case. 

Ralph B. Chandler, militant publisher of the 
Mobile Press-Register, was sentenced by Judge 
T. J. Touart of the Mobile Inferior Criminal 
Court, to six hours in jail and a $10 fine, be- 
-ause of an editorial statement which the court 
held to be untrue and therefore in contempt. The 
editorial called “a toss-up between conviction 
and acquittal” the fixing of a $2,000 peace bond 
for a man charged with making threats during 
recent racial disorders at a Mobile shipyard. It 
held that if the defendants were guilty of violat- 
ing the law, “they should have been given jail 
sentences. If they had violated no law, they 
should not have been haled into court.” 

Judge Touart’s response to this, in sentencing 
Mr. Chandler, was that the Alabama law re- 
quired no other action than the fixing of a peace 
bond on the charge of making threats. The 
paper’s counsel countered by stating that the 
judge could have accused the defendants of “in- 
citing to riot.” Seven people were hurt in the 
disturbances. 

The circumstances of the riot are important, 
but this editorial is concerned with the court’s 
assumption of the right to punish an alleged con- 
tempt, committed by publication after the case 


had been settled, and not within the court’s 
presence. In three cases brought before the U.S. 


Supreme Court last year by the Los Angeles 
Times, on appeal from California decisions, this 
right of inferior courts was definitely limited. 
There is no question of a court’s right to punish as 
contemptuous a publication during the trial of a 
case which might prejudice the rights of any 
party. Newspapers, in general, are careful to 
avoid such publication. 

In an entirely different category is editorial 
comment on a court’s action after a case has 
been concluded. Newspapers have fought to 
maintain that right for many years. The weight 
of higher judicial opinion has been on the side of 
the publishers and against the claims of inferior 
courts’ power to punish fair newspaper criticism. 
The Supreme Court put the capstone on that 
structure in its decision in favor of the Los An- 
geles Times and against the lawyers’ group which 
brought the California suit to stifle fair criticism. 

The Mobile case, it is indicated, will also be 
sarried to the Supreme Court, if necessary. It is 
now on appeal, with Mr. Chandler at liberty on 
a writ of habeas corpus. In view of the plain 
language of the Los Angeles Times decision, that 
lengthy and expensive procedure should not be 
necessary. The higher courts of Alabama can 
make it by accepting the wisdom of the national 
bench as their own, and rejecting what appears 
to Eprror & Pusiisuer to be a plain violation of 
the free press guarantees. 





NEW NEWSPRINT CUT? 

AN OMINOUS uncertainty as to the future 

paper supply of American newspapers prevails 
as this edition of Epiror & PuBLIsHER closes, 
Well-informed people in Canada, Washington, 
and New York have been predicting for the past 
two weeks that a further 5% cut in print paper 
use will be ordered for the fourth quarter of 1948, 
and possibly for an earlier period. 

There has never been much doubt on the part 
of Eprror & PusiisHer that some such action 
would be taken, especially in view of the fact that 
the U. S. newspaper business has not yet been 
able to bring its newsprint consumption within 
the limits prescribed by the January order of 
the War Production Board. A further, and pos. 
sibly drastic reduction, has been indicated by 
WPB attaches as imperative. 

Newspapers have proven that they will co- 
operate with their government in any measures 
necessary to the national welfare, but more has 
to be done both by newspapers and by gover- 
ment to make paper regulation effective. Waste 
of paper by government agencies continues at an 
appalling rate, despite the protests of newspa- 
pers and members of Congress. Much of the 
government’s paper use serves no conceivably 
beneficial public purpose, and all that does not 
should be curbed with an iron hand. Until that is 
done, newspapers will be reluctant to believe the 
hard fact that there isn’t enough paper available 
for use by everybody on peacetime scales. And un- 
less that hard fact is soon accepted, every com- 
mercial user of paper is going to feel the pinch. 


RICHARD H. WALDO 

WHEN Richard H. Waldo passed away June 11 

at the comparatively early age of 64 years, he 
was known to the present generation in journalism 
as the operator of a successful feature syndicate. 
Almost forgotten is the fight he put up 30 or 
more years ago as a leader in the then hot cam- 
paign for clean and truthful advertising. As ad- 
vertising and business manager of Good House- 
keeping from 1905 to 1914, he established the In- 
stitute and Seal of Approval which brought mil- 
lions of dollars in new advertising revenue to it. 

More than that, it set a pace for all other pub 
lishers, for, as Mr. Waldo stated in 1940 before 
the Federal Trade Commission, it was the inten 
tion of the Institute to “make the advertising in 
the magazine as dependable as the United States 
currency of that day.” He was directly “on the 
beam” with Samuel Hopkins Adams, Herbert 
Houston, and other foes of misrepresentation and 
fraud on the public through advertising. With 
Houston, W. C. D’Arey, the late E. T. Meredith, 
he was a founder of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, with its slogan, “Truth in 
Advertising.” 

If we still haven’t reached 100 per cent Truth, 
we are many leagues nearer it than we were il 
the advertising of 30 years ago. Mr. Waldo had 
a big share in that gain, and he made himself 
one of the first “guinea pigs” of his creed. As 
secretary and assistant general manager of the 
New York Tribune from 1914 to 1917, he estab- 
lished rules far more drastic than prevailed with 
his competition. At the start, the venture was 
expensive, but within a few years every New 
York paper had adopted similar standards for 
advertising. The result is history—between 1914 
and 1919, the volume of advertising in newspapers 
doubled, and through the worst of the depression 
did not drop below the first 1919 peak. Despite 
all the hostile criticism of recent years, advertis 
ing has retained public confidence and _respett- 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 





WESTBROOK PEGLER, columnist for 

the New York World-Telegram and 
Scripps - Howard Newspapers, was 
awarded an hon- 
orary degree of 
doctor of laws 
at the 98th com- 
mencement of 
Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill. 
The award was 
made by Dr. 
Merritt H. Moore, 
professor of phi- 
losophy, who 
said in the cita- 
tion that the 
purpose of Peg- 
ler’s writing “is 
to defend the common man.” 

John S. Knight, publisher of news- 
papers in Miami, Fla., Detroit, and 
Akron, has arrived in London by plane 
to act as liaison officer between United 
States and British censorship, it was 
disclosed in dispatches from the Eng- 
lish capital June 14. Knight repre- 
sents Byron Price, director of censor- 
ship. 

Stuart H. Perry, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Adrian (Mich.) Telegram 
and member of the board of directors 
of the Associated Press, has been 
named on a state committee to study 
a proposed constitutional revision 
which would validate verdicts in civil 
cases by less than a unanimous ver- 
dict of the jury. 

Kenneth Overaker, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Quincy (Mich.) Herald 
and former member of the editorial 
staff of the Port Huron (Mich.) 
Times-Herald, has been named to 
serve on a committee which is en- 
deavoring to alleviate the farm labor 
shortage in the Quincy area. 

Henry T. Claus, president of the 
Wilmington (Del.) News-Journal, was 
eppointed a member of the Wilming- 
ton Board of Harbor Commissioners. 

Charles P. Howe, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Daily Valley News, 
Tarentum, Pa., was reappointed by 
Governor Edward Martin as a trustee 
of the Woodville Hospital, Pittsburgh. 

Paul L. Dittemore, editor of the 
Kansas agricultural experiment sta- 
tion and assistant professor in the 
department of industrial journalism 
and printing at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, has resigned to become 
assistant managing editor of the 
Northwestern Miller, weekly trade 
journal, and editor of “Milling Pro- 
duction,” a monthly section of the 
journal. 

John Redmond, publisher of the 
Daily Republican, Burlington, Kan., 
has bought the Gridley (Kan.) Light 
from T. A. Wiseman, now in the Navy. 
He turned over the Light to his 
nephews, Bill Batdorf and Floyd 
Ecord, to run as they do the Waverly 
(Kan.) Gazette. Both papers will be 
published in the Republican plant but 
will retain separate identities. 

H. C. Finnern, owner and publisher 
of the Denison (Iowa) Bulletin since 
1918, recently sold the 70-year-old 
Crawford County publication to Mark 
E. Cramer, Rockwell City, Iowa. 

Graham Dean, former managing 
editor of the Iowa City (Iowa) Press- 
Citizen, is treasurer and publisher of 
the Reno (Nev.) Evening Gazette, 
member of the Speidel Newspapers, 
Inc, He also is president of the Nevada 
Press Association. 

Brooks Cottle, editor of the Mor- 
gantown (W. Va.) Post, was re- 
appointed by Governor M. M. Neely 
as a member of the state election com- 
mission. 

E. P. Boyle, publisher of the Oil City 


Westbrook Pegler 
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(Pa.) Derrick and Blizzard, was re- 
cently elected a director of the Oil 
City Hospital. 

Arthur J. Sinnott, editor of the 
Newark (N. J.) News, was elected a 
life member of the Rutgers University 
board of trustees. 

Wilton E. Hall, publisher of the 
Anderson (S. C.) Independent Trib- 
une, was honored with a testimonial 
dinner given recently by the Hartwell, 
Ga., Rotary Club. 


Amon Carter, president and pub- 
lisher of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star 
Telegram, was re-elected president 
for the 24th year of the Fort Worth 
Club. Mr. Carter writes Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER that his son is in a Rotenberg, 
Germany, prison camp, and though he 
has lost weight, he reports that he has 
been well treated by the Germans. 

Fred I. Ker, C.B.E., managing di- 
rector of the Hamilton (Ont.) Spec- 
tator, was included among distin- 
guished Canadians in the King’s 
Birthday List. 

Louis P. Lochner, former chief of 
the Berlin bureau of the Associated 
Press and now NBC news commen- 
tator on the west coast, received the 
degree of Doctor of Law at the 76th 
commencement exercises of Muhlen- 
berg College, Allentown, Pa., on 
June 7. 


In The Business Office 


C. A. COLBY, business manager of 

the Missoulian (Mont.) Publishing 
Co., has resigned his position and will 
retire from active life. He had been 
with the company for 29 years. R. E. 
Morrison, for 14 years manager of the 
advertising department, will take 
Colby’s place. 

Dorothy E. Henderson, former circu- 
lation manager for the three weekly 
papers published by the Lincoln 
Printing Co., Montgomery, Pa., has 
joined the WAVES and is receiving 
preliminary training at Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. She is following 
the lead of her father, president of the 
company, who was a Navy ensign in 
World War I. 

Miss E. K. Bergin, supervisor of the 
fulfillment and promotion force at 
Fairchild Publications, has been made 
assistant circulation manager. She will 
assume the duties of Walter D. Kelly, 
who was recently appointed purchas- 
ing agent. 

Lee G. Williams, formerly with the 
Long Island Press, Jamaica, L. I., and 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald Journal 
as city circulation manager, has been 
appointed circulation manager of the 
Wilmington (Cal.) Press. 

New president of the Iowa Press 
Association is K. C. Crabb, Sr., busi- 
ness manager of the Grinell Herald- 
Register. Mr. Crabb formerly was 
vice-president of the organization. He 
succeeds James W. McCutcheon, pub- 
lisher of the Mount Vernon Hawkeye- 
Record who became an advisory mem- 
ber of the board of directors. Fred W. 
Hill, publisher of the Hamburg Re- 
porter retired as a board member. 

Allen J. Wilson, national advertising 
manager of the Alhambra (Cal.) Post- 
Advocate, has joined the Los Angeles 
office of West Holliday Co., Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representatives, as a_ sales 
executive. Prior to his six years with 
the Post-Advocate he had spent eight 
vears with the Long Beach (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram. 











In The Editorial Rooms 


REMBERT JAMES, San Francisco 

bureau of AP, and formerly of the 
Los Angeles bureau, has been assigned 
to AP’s Pacific staff with headquarters 
at Honolulu. William Hipple, recently 
returned from Guadalcanal is pinch- 
hitting for James in San Francisco. 





Betty Hupp Smith, society writer, 
Los Angeles Evening Herald & Ex- 
press, has been awarded a medal for 
meritorious service to the Los Ange- 
les Air Defense Wing of the 4th 
Fighter Command. She had been ac- 
tive in securing volunteer workers for 
the wing’s civilian staff, in promoting 
a “bomber campaign,” and in assisting 
a local collection drive for barter 
jewelry. 


George R. Reiss, Youngstown (O.) 
Vindicator industrial and aviation edi- 
tor, has been named by Mayor Wil- 
liam B. Spagnola to head a three-man 
commission to investigate conditions 
at the municipal airport which 
brought charges from the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration that laxity 
there endangers a government-spon- 
sored flight training program. 


John Stichnoth, former AP corre- 
spondent at Iowa City while a stu- 
dent at the University of Iowa, has 
returned to Sioux City as a reporter 
for the Journal. 


Virgil Smith, former Missouri Val- 
ley (Iowa) Daily Times city editor, 


now is news editor for the NBC at | 


Hollywood, Cal. He had been with 
the Portland Oregonian for the last 
eight years. 

William Adair, editorial writer of 
the San Diego (Cal.) Tribune-Sun, 
has taken a job as a riveter on the 
part-time swing shift for white collar 
workers at Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. 

O. F. List, former Wisconsin news- 
paperman, who has been editor of the 
Manufacturing Confectioner since 1938 
and previously served as editor of 
Petroleum Age, has joined the staff of 
Jos. W. Hicks, public relations coun- 
sel, Chicago. 

Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, presi- 
dent of the Altoona Tribune, was a 
speaker at the Alumni Day exercises 
of Juniata College at Huntington, Pa. 


A story by Joe Curtis, river editor 
and columnist for the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, is in- 
cluded in “This Is Your America,” 
published by Literary Classics Inc. 


His story is “The Death of Newburg, 


Ky.” Paul Flowers, special writer for 
the Commercial Appeal, who is now 
teaching journalism at University of 
Virginia, also has a story in one of the 
three volumes. 

Rutledge Carter is transferring from 
the Chicago Sun to the rewrite staff 
of the Philadelphia Record. 


J. Norman McKenzie has moved 
from the Washington Times-Herald to 
the promotion department of the Phil- 
adelphia Record. 

Kay Dealy, formerly an 
school teaacher, is now a copy girl in 
the local room of the Philadelphia 
Record. 


Howard Cushman, former Philadel- 
phia Record rewrite man, is now di- 
rector of publicity for the Republic of 
Haiti, having been commandeered by 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. 

Sherman Montrose, NEA - Acme 
cameraman, who has taken battle pic- 
tures at both Guadalcanal and Attu, is 
anticipating another call to action 
shortly despite a knee injury which 
placed him in a San Francisco hos- 
pital. Montrose reinjured his knee, 
first hurt in the Southwest Pacific, 
during action at Attu. 


Helen Wells, assistant women’s edi- 


tor of the Chicago Herald-American, | 


is serving as acting women’s editor in 


Olney | 





the absence of Patricia Dougherty, who | 
is on leave to be with her husband, | 


Lt. Com. Harry Boysen, attached to 
the Navy Hospital at San Diego, Cal. 
Howard L. Emich has resigned as 


(Continued on next page) 


| their planes as insignia. 
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TOO GOOD 
FOR HIS GOOD 


In comics, as in warfare, there is such 
a thing as doing work dangerously 
As testimony, we have this com- 
plaint about Drew Pearson’s “Hap 
Hopper” daily strip, from Si Cassidy, 
editor of The McAllen, Texas, Evening 
Valley Monitor: “We like the Hopper 
strip. Both drawing and copy have 
been excellent. But the suspense is 
killing us!” 


well. 


RESTIVE 
READERSHIP 


Speaking of Drew Pearson, it would 
appear that readers of his “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” column are also a 
restive lot. In The Tulsa World a few 


Sundays ago appeared this editor’s 
note: “The Washington Merry-Go- 
Round was missing from its usual 


place on Friday’s editorial page, de- 
layed by the mails. Here it is in re- 
sponse to readers who protest vocifer- 
ously whenever it fails to appear.” 


“LPL ABNER’S” 
AXIS CIRCULATION 


It looks as if “Li'l Abner” is going 
to have a pretty wide circulation in 
Axis territories soon. Al Capp, who 
draws it, has just filled requests from 
the 47th Fighter and the 384th Bomb- 
ardment squadrons of the Army Air 
special sketches of “Li'l 
characters, to be copied on 
Al does not 
that his comic will appeal 
greatly to its newest public, the enemy 


Forces for 


Abner” 


believe 


airmen. 


LADIES’ AID 


artistic assistant to the mili- 
tary is Raeburn Van Buren. The se- 
quence in his “Abbie an’ Slats” daily 
strip about WAAC’S won this acknowl- 
edgement recently from Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, WAAC director: “Thanks 
for your assistance in bringing the 


Another 


Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps to the 
attention of possible qualified recruits. 
We appreciate your sympathetic treat- 
ment of the problems concerned.” 


FEATURE 


SYNDICATE 
220 EAST 429no STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Indiana-Kentucky radio manager of 
United Press to join the news and 
sports department of radio station 
WBBM in Chicago. 

Ted Welty, formerly of Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and San Antonio, has been 
named managing editor of the Houston 
(Tex.) Press, succeeding Bill Vennell, 
resigned. 

Miss Mina Costin, daughter of Jim 
Costin, sports editor of the South 
Bend Tribune, has joined the Tribune 
staff. She is writing army and navy 
service notes and general news. 

John Astor Daly, aviation and mili- 
tary writer of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
News, was elected to the Aviation 
Writers Association in New York. 

Rex Strom, formerly of the edi- 
torial department of the Flint (Mich.) 
Journal, has joined the copydesk of 
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Crassiriep Rates: 90c per agate line one time; 70c 
per agate line four times. 
Srruations Wantep: 50c per agate line one time; 
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the Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald on 
the nightside. 

William H. Hice, director of publi- 
cations of the Fremont, Neb., high 
school the past five years, has become 
a member of the editorial staff of the 
Grand Island (Neb.) Independent. 

Ted Adams, formerly of the night- 
side copydesk of the Omaha (Neb.) 
World-Herald, has joined the editorial 
staff of the Waterloo (Ia.) Courier. 


Messman Ken Beaver and Mrs. 
Beaver recently announced the birth 
of a daughter, Carol Ann. Beaver 
formerly was employed in the edi- 
torial department of the Patriot and 
Evening News, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Miss Mary Lamb Freeman has 
joined the reportorial staff of the 
Erie (Pa.) Dispatch-Herald. 


William Conaughton has resigned as 
managing editor of the Carbondale 
(Pa.) Leader. He was quoted as say- 
ing he did not approve of the newspa- 
per’s policy. 

Roy J. Curtis, editorial writer on 
the Sitgler (Okla.) News-Sentinel, is 
the winner of the first $50 war bond 
in the best “editorial of the month” 
contest sponsored by the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co. 

Francis Stilley, managing editor of 
the Shawnee (Okla.) News-Star, has 
resigned to accept a place with the 
Associated Press in Dallas. 

Merle Oliver, Detroit News reporter, 
has been placed in charge of the night 
city desk to replace Henry Zuidema, 
who was commissioned a captain in 
the Army. 

Mrs. Ruth M. Weir, librarian, Wind- 
sor (Ont.) Star; Dorothea Youngs, De- 
troit Free Press, and Lydia Rizzo, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, have joined the 
Detroit News reference library. 

Jerry Rideout, former telegraph edi- 
tor of the Easton (Pa.) Free Press, re- 
cently was released by the Army and 
has joined the Detroit U.P. bureau. 

Five members of the Detroit News 
editorial staff now in Government 
service held a reunion in Washington 
recently. They were Archie W. Rob- 
inson and Garnet M. Griffin, of the 
WLB public relations department; 
Sergts. James Kilpatrick and Roland 
Ransom, of the Marine Corps, and 
Boyd T. Simmons, of OWI, Robert S. 
Ball, aviation editor of the News, on 
vacation, also attended the party. 

Howard L. Emich, Green Bay, 
Wis., recently radio manager of the 
United Press in Indiana-Kentucky, 
has resigned to join the news and 
sports department of Columbia Broad- 
casting system, with headquarters in 
Chicago after June 11. 

Edward H. Cnare has joined the edi- 
torial staff of the Wisconsin Rapids 
Daily Tribune. 

Mary Louise Daley has joined the 
social staff of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican. 

Mary Shea has joined the reportorial 
staff, Springfield (Mass.) Daily News. 

Rev. John P. O'Flaherty, former 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News copy 
boy will be ordained to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood by the Most Rev. 
Thomas M. O’Leary in St. Michael’s 
cathedral, Springfield, on June 19. 

Roby Wentz, press officer for the 
California Department of Institutions, 
resigned his Sacramento post to re- 
turn to his home in Los Angeles, 
where he will be inducted, is a former 
Los Angeles newspaperman. 

Peg Pergande, home front editor, 
Columbus Citizen, has left for Red 
Cross training in preparation for over- 
seas recreation service. 

Beulah Knaggs, Bowling Green (O.) 
State University journalism student, 
has joined the editorial department of 
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the Montpelier (O.) Leader-Enter- 
prise. 


Cynthia Waters, the former Phil- 
adelphia Record society writer, is 
serving with the Red Cross in London. 

Leigh R. Hawley, former publisher 
of the Middleton (N. Y.) Weekly 
Star-Eagle, recently joined the copy- 
desk of the Syracuse Herald-Journal. 


Brack Curry has been transferred 
from Austin to the Dallas bureau of 
the Associated Press, replacing Rich- 
ard West, who has joined the Dallas 
News. Homer Olsen, formerly legis- 
lature correspondent for the AP and 
before that a member of the Austin 
American staff, has been added to the 
Austin AP bureau. 


Miss Nellie E. Gardner has joined 
the editorial staff of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 


Edward J. Burrowes, of the New- 
ark (N. J.) Sunday Call art depart- 
ment, is marking 50 years in news- 
paper work by collaborating with Will 
Kelley to produce a book, “Of the 
Fourth Estate.” 


Isabel Morse Jones, Los Angeles 
Times music critic, has formed a mu- 
sic appreciation group among ihe 
Times employes. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Marshall Stross are 
announcing the recent birth of a son, 
Robert Marshall, Jr. The father is 
telegraph editor of the Dayton (O.) 
Journal-Herald. 

Paul J. Clark, formerly with the 
Navy Department, has been named 
news editor of the Penns Grove (N. J.) 
Record. 


With The Colors 


PAUL C. SMITH, who left the editor- 

ship and general managership of the 
San Francisco Chronicle for military 
service shortly after Pearl Harbor, is 
now a Marine Corps corporal at of- 
ficer’s training school, Quantico, Va. 
He won the corporal’s chevrons at 
Parris Island, where he went as a pri- 
vate following his resignation of a 
lieutenant commander’s commission in 
the Navy. 

Cecelia Lipschutz, former women’s 
page editor for the late Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger, has been commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in the WAACs 
and is now in charge of publicity 
work in Washington, D. C. 

Harold Tyler, former state news edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Journal and at one 
time Georgia editor of the AP Atlanta 
bureau, and more recently public re- 
lations and intelligence officer at Fort 
McPherson, has been promoted from 
captain to major. 

Pfc. Jim Reed, former sport writer 
en the Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital, 
and announcer on WIBW, has been 
transferred from St. Petersburg, Fla., 
to Greeley, Colo., with the Army Air 
Force. His wife, Nan Reed, who has 
been reporting on the Capital since he 
left, will join her husband soon. 

Harry Bowman and Robert P. 
Schlageter, employes of the advertis- 
ing department of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star have entered the Army 
and Navy respectively. 

Walter A. Romanski, staff photog- 
rapher for the Reading (Pa.) Eagle 
reported to the Army induction cen- 
ter at New Cumberland, Pa., June 19. 

Technical Sgt. Francis Moran, a 
former member of the news staff of 
the Pottsville (Pa.) Journal, has been 
reported as missing in action in the 
European area as of May 29. 

Ist Lieut. Hu K. Gagos, formerly 
West Coast U.P. radio manager, has 
been transferred as assistant public 
relations officer of Mather Field, Sac- 
ramento, Cal., to a similar assignment 
at Williams Field, Ariz. 

John Motherel, public relations of- 











ficer of the Army flying school at 
Stockton, Cal., has been promoted 
from 1st lieutenant to captain. 

Daryl Hopkins, photographer of the 
Marysville (Cal.) Appeal-Democrat, 
is now in the armored forces assigned 
to the public relations office of Camp 
Beale, near Marysville. 

Richard C. Walton, acting city man- 
ager at the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot, 
was inducted into the armed forces. 


Dailies Tell How 
They Meet Quotas 


continued from page 7 








of extraneous use and certain news- 
paper practices still existing.” 

InwIN Mater, Milwaukee Journal: 
‘With considerable effort we will meet 
the second quarter 9268-ton allotment 
despite a two-year city zone popula- 
tion increase of 85,000, and a large 
advertising gain. We met our 8486- 
ton first quarter by a 103-ton margin, 
We restricted circulation, curtailed 
editorial content except news by about 
17% and made mechanical savings, 
dropped retail advertising copy and 
some classified from 10% of daily 
circulation.” 

F. M. Fiynn, New York Daily News: 
“In the first quarter of 1943 we had 
difficulty making adjustments to op- 
erate within the print paper consump- 
tion quota allocated under L240. We 
obtained WPB approval on 2.2% con- 
sumption above quota. Numerous 
steps taken to conserve print paper 
since the first of the year will, we ex- 
pect, enable us to squeeze through the 
second quarter within the quota.” 

CuarK F. Warre, Southern California 
Associated Newspapers: “Our news- 
papers have been able to comply with 
WPB restrictions on newsprint con- 
sumption by reducing news and fea- 
ture content and circulation promo- 
tion. A decline in some classifications 
of local display advertising has also 
been a factor in reduced consump- 
tion.” 

A Mipwestern Morninc Datty of 
large circulation said: “Any sugges- 
tion of order by WPB making a fur- 
ther 5% cut in consumption and lim- 
iting inventories to 30 days will be 
simply another shot in the dark with 
the hope and no assurance that con- 
sumption will be balanced with Cana- 
dian production. Failure of Jan. 1 
10% cut was due largely to the ap- 
peals privilege under which additional 
tonnage was granted to numerous pa- 
pers. Any new order should be based 
on a mathematical formula which will 
balance consumption with production 
and shipments, and eliminate appeals 
for additional tonnage which will 
penalize one publisher to the advan- 
tage of another.” 

Witir1AM R. Martuews, Tucson Ari- 
zona Star, “By tightening up and do- 
ing away with all circulation promo- 
tions we are keeping within news- 
print quota. However, we cannot 
take seriously the government warn- 
ing as to newsprint as long as govern- 
ment bureaus, particularly the Office 
of War Information, set a shocking 
standard of waste in manpower and 
material. For months I have been 
corresponding with the OWI, sub- 
mitting samples to them of their need- 
less waste by duplication. Two weeks 
ago I sent samples of this waste from 
the Arizona branch office showing 
wasteful duplication. Newest exam- 
ple of wasteful consumption newsprint 
are the house organs and promotional 
magazines put out by professional 
press agents retained by numerous 
war industries. Before newspapers 
are asked to curb their consumption 
of newsprint they surely have the 
right to demand that government and 
industries under governmental direc- 
tion cooperate also.” 
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Helicopters 
Shadow subs... 


70. morrow 


They'll land | 
Son your law 





Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


Fighting now is winning the war... 
Thinking now can win the peace 


Today millions of service men are fighting for “a better 
world to live in.” Other millions of individuals are perform- 
ing miracles of production through the united efforts of 
management and wage earners—all of one mind—for “an 
unconditional surrender.” 


Tomorrow these millions will be permanently employed in 
peacetime pursuits provided they—all of one mind—dictate 
sound peace terms calling for sustained prosperity. 


If the world is to prosper, there must be the same cohesion 
among the United Nations during the transition period 
and thereafter as now exists during the world-wide con- 

flict. Internal stability here and in other nations can be 
gained and maintained only by sustained industrial pro- 
duction and by economic interdependence. 


The people of this country, in common with the people of 

other lands, will prosper materially and spiritually when 
this war is ended but only if insistence, world-wide in 
scope, is now voiced for A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 


Awarded to 
Huntington Works 
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Red Cross Photo Staff 
Has Seven Photographers 


By JACK PRICE 


OBTAINING and disseminating suffi- 

cient photographs of the right cali- 
ber is one of the major problems con- 
fronting the public relations depart- 
ment of the American Red Cross. The 
difficulties faced by this organization 
are unlike those of the armed forces 
or members of the still picture Pool. 

Syndicates working together in a 
combine have enough facilities and 
personnel to cover the global war ac- 
tion. The armed forces have a greater 
advantage because of their resources 
but the American Red Cross has prac- 
tically little of the requisites necessary 
for an adequate pictorial coverage of 
its war activities. The Red Cross is 
an immense organization but it cannot 
give the photographic situation gen- 
erous consideration because it is of 
minor importance in relation to the 
major problem of caring for the men 
of the armed forces. 

Small Photo Department 

Although its photographic depart- 
ment is smaller than that of an aver- 
age newspaper it is producing excel- 
lent results. It works under the direc- 
tion of Stewart Brown, public rela- 
tions executive of the Red Cross. The 
active head of the department is 
Lewis H. Bowen, assistant to Mr. 
Brown. The staff at present consists 
of seven photographers headed by 
Peter Sekaer, picture editor. The staff 
of cameramen is divided into two 
sections, one for local coverage and 
the other for overseas service. 

The members of the camera crew 
are for the most part former news- 
paper photographers. Hod Lewis for- 
merly of Pittsburgh, now covering the 
Pacific coast area; Ellwood Johnson 
of Idaho, and Ollie Atkins of Boston, 
covering the rest of the country; 
Henry Poague of Minneapolis, in Aus- 
tralia; Emil Reynolds, N. Y., just sent 
to India; Frank Werner of Washing- 
ton, covering North Africa; Charles 
Zaimes and his wife Margaret, both 
formerly free lances doing illustration 
work. Zaimes is stationed in Egypt 
and Mrs. Zaimes is assigned to Eng- 
land. Dan Riordan is a utility man 
who does the inside work but also 
covers local assignments. 

The main office is in Washington 
which has a rather small photo- 
graphic plant consisting of two work 
rooms. Both are combination rooms 
for developing and printing. Each 
is well equipped for normal work in 
peace times but rather limited for the 
mass of work now being turned out. 
They are located on the top floor of 
the main building right under the 
roof and when the Washington heat 
becomes intense the work rooms are 
like ovens. 

Equipment Used 

A soft drink cooler is used for keep- 
ing solutions cool but is a little cum- 
bersome. The printing room has one 
cld fashioned wall enlarger employing 
a Cooper-Hewitt lamp, one miniature 
enlarger and a table model enlarger 
for larger negatives. In addition to 
the dark rooms there is a finishing 
room and a file room where Miss 
Maude Dentze keeps track of the new 
photos and the morgue. Peter Sekaer, 
picture editor, has his desk in the 
main hall on the third floor because 
every inch of space in the building is 
being utilized due to the tremendous 
expansion of the organization. 

The photographers are equipped 
with 4 x 5 Speed Graphics but several 
members own their own miniature 
cameras which they use in foreign 
service. There is no regulation gov- 


erning the type of camera that must - 


be used. Each photographer employs 
the camera he thinks is best suited 
to his requirements. 

The staff cameramen are practically 
on their own when in the field unless 
they have a specific mission. Gen- 
erally they are under the direction 
of a field officer assigned to the area 
being covered. Because of the diffi- 
culties of transportation the photog- 
raphers do not carry processing kits 
but develop wherever facilities are 
available. 

The main office handles the distribu- 
tion of all photos. In addition to the 
pictures made by the staff the Red 
Cross receives many photos from 
the armed forces. Due to the close 
relationship of the Red Cross and the 
armed forces many pictures are made 
available to the organization that 
otherwise might have been missed. 
This system gives the Red Cross an 
almost unlimited supply of pictures. 
In fact the staff produces a very small 
part of the number of photos dis- 


tributed. 
Photos Are Free 

The morgue is open to all publica- 
tions and the practice has been to sup- 
ply free to any publication or syndi- 
cate all the photos they wish. Some 
of the smaller agencies have been 
profiting greatly through this medium. 
A good picture editor could easily se- 
cure many good picture sets free 
and then sell them to a newspaper or 
magazine for substantial sums. Re- 
cently one small picture agency ob- 
tained almost two hundred prints 
without cost and in turn sold them to 
magazines which could have obtained 
them at the source without any ex- 
pense. 

The small plant’s production ranges 
from 500 to 1,000 prints a day includ- 
ing many copies of originals. Mr. 
Bowen informs us that it is the desire 
of the organization to work closely 
with the Pool exchanging photographs 
whenever possible. Considering the 
vast sources available to the parent 
organization through the thousands 
of chapters 
world, there should be great picture 
material accessible to all publications. 
Of course, the local chapters in most 


cases supply photographs of an in- | 
ferior quality because they are made | 
by amateurs who lack experience. | 
When the stories are important enough | 


for coverage and no staff photographer 
is available, a professional is engaged. 


As the activities are increased and | 


the Red Cross workers sent overseas 


in greater numbers the staff of cam- | 





located throughout the | 
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eramen will be increased. The field 
photographers have the status of war 
correspondents and are given ,much 
latitude. The trouble so far, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bowen, has been to get 
the news photographers to remember 
they are to photograph Red Cross 
work rather than war action. As yet 
there has been no need for an indoc- 
trination course for photographers but 
it is possible that one may soon 
given in view of the specialization re- 
quired by the Red Cross. 

Considering the tremendous scope 
of work being done by this department 
with such a small staff, we are in- 
clined to compliment the crew on their 
excellent performance. 


Graflex Photo Exhibit 
AN EXHIBIT of war pictures was 
opened to the public June 17 at the 
Lord & Taylor department store, New 
York, where it will remain for two 
weeks. The display is being spon- 
sored by Graflex Corp., and consists of 
50 photographs culled from the thou- 
sands made by the various branches 
of the armed forces. 
Almost all of the photographs have 
been published in the newspapers but 


when enlarged on good matte paper 
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and mounted on large cards they look 
much more impressive. There was 
an even distribution from the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard 
They included the great photograph 
(which should have been given more 
recognition by the various juries of 
contests) of the blind Australian 
soldier being guided through the 
jungles by a native. Also in the dig. 
play were photos showing the sink. 
ing of the USS Air Craft Carriex 
Lexington, Yorktown and Hornet. 

Other photos showing the USS Coast 
Guard Spencer ramming a German J 
boat and pictures taken of the New 
Guinea Front. A few photos made 
in the Aleutians and in Burma 
rounded the pictorial coverage of the 
war fronts. 

Although all the photos in the ex. 
hibit were not actually made by the 
cameras of Graflex Corp., they did 
constitute an exhibit of photographie 
skill by the photographers in the 
service. The show is to tour the 
country to create an interest in the 
activities of our military operations 
and perhaps act as an incentive to 
make greater personal sacrifices for 
victory. 





PUBLIC” 


“Please think over the Long Distance calls you’ve made re- 
cently to war-busy centers. Won’t you agree that some of 


them are unessential? 


“All of these calls can’t be vital, but we don’t know which are 
necessary and which are not. You who make them can best 


decide that. 


“We have plans to spend a billion and a quarter dollars to 
take care of your needs after the war but we can’t do much 


about it now. 


“If you will ease up on calls that aren’t really necessary, we'll 
do our best to get the vital calls through with little or no 


delay.” 


P. S.—This is serious. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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U. S. Coast Guard Cutter Spencer fires depth charges. 


~— 4 
Coast Guard Ace Photog Shoots Sea Epic! Chief Boatswain's 
Mate Jack January, former St. Louis Newspaper photographer, now a member 
of the U. S. Coast Guard Cutter, Spencer. His series of photographs, three of which 
are shown above, is one of the picture highlights of the war and a tribute to the 


camera in combat. OFFICIAL U. S. COAST GUARD PHOTOGRAPHS 


26 OF THIS WAR’S GREAT PICTURES 


... yours for the asking! | 


Here is a top gallery of truly great Army Air Force, 
Navy, Signal Corps and Marine Corps action pics . . . 
beautifully reproduced in an attractive brochure. 


Get your free copy at your Graflex Dealer's or send 10c 
in coin or stamps to cover postage-handling. The Folmer 
Graflex Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 














rhe Army-Navy “E” Flag, 
high achievement in the 
Production of war equip- 
ment, flies over the Graflex 
ant. To every member of 
the Graflex organization it 
@ symbol of work well 
and a challenge to 

er accomplishment. 





GRAFLEX Wartime In- 
formation Centers ready 
to serve both military 
and civilian users of 
GRAFLEX-made _ equip- 
ment are located at 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, and 3045 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 
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“SCRATCH ONE HEARSE!’’-U.S.C.G. Spencer 





“Submarine breaking water off the port 
quarter!" 





Raked by gunfire, conning tower smashed— 
“She was done.” 


GRAFLEX gets great pictures! 


In every theatre of war—afloat, ashore and in 
the air — are former newspaper camera men 
who are capturing a permanent record of the 
war in pictures. Graflex will attempt to bring 
to your attention other Press men who are in 


the fight, with photography. 


On the Home Front 


Graflex Dealers are helping editors and pho- 
tographers to maintain their picture services. 
The Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan pro- 
vides a factory check-up and reconditioning. 
Now is a good time to have this done, in an- 
ticipation of heavier Fall and Winter assign- 
ments. For your convenience, Graflex main- 
tains a nominal amount of loan equipment that 
may be made available to you (through your 
Graflex Dealer) while staff equipment is be- 
ing reNEWed. 


GRAFLEX 
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Guild Seeks to 
Guard Free Press 


continued from page 13 





referring to actions of a minority 
anti-administration group. 

“Despite aggravation, despite provo- 
cation and despite of what has de- 
veloped into a malicious campaign of 
falsehood and vilification, I want to 
speak to you with all the reasonable- 
ness that I can muster,” he continued 
in calling for guild unity. 

The word “unity” has lately been 
so abused, so distorted, that it begins 
to need defense, he declared. He said 
guild officers welcome wholesome 
criticism, welcome advice and helpful 
counsel. 

He warned that the economic se- 
curity of guild members—“the pri- 
mary objective of our union”—now 
faces a multitude of challenges born 
of the war. He said the guild’s prob- 
lem no longer is the simple one of 
meeting its members employers across 
the conference table; “it has spread to 
new phases, unforeseen and un- 
dreamed.” 

Membership in the guild is “at an 
all-time high,” Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Eubanks reported in his annual 
address. “As a result of the past year’s 
organizing successes,” he said, “the 
guild has advanced to a point where 
it holds bargaining rights to plants 
whose employes produce 18,000,000 
copies of the nation’s estimated daily 
output of 43,000,000 newspapers. 

“The guild represents employes in 
one or more departments on 80 of the 
nation’s 167 daily newspapers of ‘50,000 
or more’ circulation. The guild has 
contracts with 135 daily newspaper 
managements and is negotiating for 
initial contracts with six others.” 

Eubanks, asserting that the guild “is 
larger and stronger than it was a year 
ago or than it has ever been,” listed 
18 new units of the union organized 
in the past year, 22 new signed guild 
contracts, and advances in the field of 
wire services, adding: 

American soldiers and American 
workers are winning this war, and 
American workers on the home front 
“have not and will not let their sol- 
diers down on the battle front,” Sec- 
1etary-Treasurer Rodgers declared in 
his report. 

The guild must, however, while 
keeping its eyes centered on the pri- 
mary task —victory —“maintain an 
ever-watchful check upon the home 
front,” he continued. 

Rodgers predicted that unless a solu- 
tion to the impending problems of the 
post-war future are found, “and found 
soon, a period of chaotic unemploy- 
ment and want is inevitable in the 


days ahead.” 
He said he does not doubt that the 
guild “will have to fight to find jobs 


aiIFIEDS MADE IN 


guildsmen who have first claim on 
the industry.” He asked: 

“And what of those who have held 
their places? What becomes of the 
new guild man or the new guild 
woman who now mans the post for 
an absent soldiers? Are they to be 
abandoned? Of course not They, too, 
we must fight for, and we will.” 

There seems little doubt that what 
the guild shall be striving for then is 
a work week of less than 40 hours, 
Rodgers asserted, adding, “it is the 
only answer. With a shrunken indus- 


try and a swollen labor pool, there is | 


no other way.” 


With a view to post-war attacks | 
against the guild, Rodgers said he | 


hoped the guild’s Defense Fund, which 
today includes $35,000 in War Savings 
Bonds, “can be built to proportions 
that no publisher would dare to chal- 


lenge.” 

The union is in good health, he 
pointed out, “exceptionally good 
health.” He said the union is operat- 


ing within its income, adding, “we no | 


longer require help from the CIO. 
Instead, we support it.” 

In its first floor action Monday 
morning delegates unanimously passed 
a resolution calling on President 
Roosevelt to veto the Connally- 
Harness anti-strike bill, which the 
resolution denounced as a “legal strait- 
jacket” for labor. 


Passage of the resolution 


came | 


shortly after Joseph Salerno, presi- | 


dent of the Massachusetts CIO, flayed 
John L. Lewis as the labor leader 
whose actions brought the proposed 
anti-strike legislation into being. 


The resolution contended that the 


anti-strike bill “will not alleviate but 
will intensify the strife between capi- 
tal and labor by inviting management 
to make a farce of collective bar- 
gaining.” 

Moreover, the resolution, which was 
immediately telegraphed to the Pres- 
ident, declared the bill is an “un- 
necessary, vicious attempt to capital- 
ize upon the actions of a few labor 
leaders by destroying the freedom of 
the great mass of American labor 
which has worked loyally and ef- 
fectively for victory.” 


Elmer Davis, director of the Office | 


of War Information, in his 
Monday, stressed that confusion and 
bickering among government bureaus 
was more or less normal to the na- 
tion’s war effort, but that the impor- 
tant story that Washington newsmen 


address | 


have missed has been one they have | 


tripped over daily in their rounds of 


the Capital. He was replying to news- | 
paper criticism of bureaucrats, as he | 


termed them. 


The big story, he said, was written 
recently by Westbrook Pegler, New | 


York World-Telegram columnist. 
“It is the story of the conversion of 


the greatest peacetime industrial plant | 


the world has ever known into the 
(Continued on page 36) 
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OU can expedite delivery 
Yur your AIR EXPRESS pack 
ages and help avoid con- 
gestion of vital war shipments 
by shipping when ready, as 
early in the day as possible. 


This will help us get your 
shipments on the “earliest 
plane out”’ so they will be de- 
livered sooner than if you 


waited until end of day when airline traffic . 


is at its peak. 


And to cut costs—AIR EXPRESS packages 
should be packed compactly but securely — 


to obtain best ratio of size to weight. 


Air Express Speeds War Program 


TODAY, AIR EXPRESS not only serves the home front but is 
also working hand in hand with the Army and Navy to supply 
our fighting fronts throughout the world. 

TOMORROW, Aik ExPREss will girdle the globe in international 
peacetime commerce . . . to bring all foreign markets to the 


doorstep of American business. 














Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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R. HOE & CO., INC. [4 


910 East 138th St. (at East River) New York,N.Y. 





o WRITE for our quick-reference handbook on “How to Ship by AIR EXPRESS Dur- 
yaar ing Wartime.” Dept. PR-1, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
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* * HIGHWAY TRANSPORT...VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE * * 


Timed to the Split Second 


Whether it’s the mass destruction of Axis war 
equipment or the mass production of our own, 
timing is all important. Parts, materials and 
sub-assemblies often come to large war plants 
from hundreds of different factories in scores 


of widely separated cities. 


Getting too much, too early is almost as seri- 





ous as getting too little, too late... materials 





must arrive on schedule if finished war prod- 





ucts are to be delivered on time. 





In 741 war plants recently checked, 65% of 





all incoming freight was carried by truck. 





Here are some of the reasons: 





Trucks operating between factories are actu- 
ally an integral part of the assembly lines. 
They transport materials and products from 
the shipping dock of one plant to the receiv- 
ing dock of another without transfer or 
delay. They deliver the goods at any hour of 


the day or night wherever wheels can roll! 








— 
Asner 


Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, recently stated: ‘‘A utomotive Trans- 
portation is absolutely essential to the winning of the 
War. Goods must reach their destinations and workers 
. on time.’’ Join the U.S. 
Truck Conservation Corps and keep your trucks 


must get to their jobs. . 
in best possible condition. 


Your GMC dealer is 


pledged to help you. 
sx * 


INVEST IN VICTORY ...BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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CONSERVATION CORPS 














GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK & COACH 


DIVISION OF YELLOW TRUCK & COACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Home of GMC Trucks and Yellow Coaches «++ Manufacturer of a Wide Variety of Military Vehicles for our Armed Forces 
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Severance Pay Upheld 
In Minneapolis Case 


The Minnesota Supreme Court, in 
a decision upholding a district court 
verdict, denied June 11 an appeal by 
the Minnesota Tribune Company, for- 
mer publisher of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, in a ruling which, in effect, 
means that 150 former employes of the 
Tribune (am.) and the Times-Trib- 
une (p.m.), before those newspapers 
were sold to the Minneapolis Star 
Journal, can collect severance pay 
totaling approximately $65,000 under 
a contract with the Twin Cities News- 
paper Guild. The tribunal’s opinion 
was unanimous. 

The Supreme Court’s decision was 
based on two test suits involving John 
Mathews, an artist and Bernard T. 
Campbell, connected with the Tribune 
newspapers from 1925 and now city 
editor of the Minneapolis Daily Times. 

Mathews was awarded $1,017.60 with 
interest and Campbell $1,647 with in- 
terest by the lower court. The Su- 
preme Court agreed with the district 
court’s ruling that “sale of the news- 
paper publishing business in toto to 
another company amounted to a dis- 
missal of all defendant’s employes 
engaged in that part of defendant’s 
business and entitled them to sev- 
erance pay under provisions of their 
employment contract.” 

In the 1941 realignment of the Min- 
neapolis newspaper situation, the 
Tribune Co., which still operates a 
paper mill and other property, re- 
ceived in exchange one-third of the 
stock in the Star Journal Co., which 
thereafter was known as Minneapolis 
Star-Journal and Tribune Co. 

In its ruling, the Supreme Court 
pointed out that when Mathews went 
to work for the Star Journal “upon 
being told there was no longer a place 
for him at the Tribune”... “his sal- 
ary was somewhat less than he had 
received from the Tribune Co.” 


Mme. Chiang Enriches 
Press Vocabulary 


Orrawa, Ont., June 16—Frenzied 
thumbing of dictionaries was one of 
the first reactions of Ottawa Parlia- 
mentary press gallery members after 
they received copies of the speech 
Mme. Chiang Kai Shek delivered to 
Parliament today. They found that 
the speech like others she has de- 
livered on her North American visit, 
contained several rarely-used words. 
Among them were “ochlocracy” and 
“immane.” Consulting dictionaries 
newspapermen found “ochlocracy” 
means “mob rule,” and that “immane” 
in an archaic sense means “gigantic” 
or “cruel.” Mme. Chiang said democ- 
racy should not be confused with 
ochlocracy and described Germany as 
an immane dictatorship. 
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greatest wartime industrial plant the 
world has ever known,” he declared. 

While he deprecated the tendency 
of Washington correspondents to stress 
bickerings among heads of various 
government bureaus, he praised for- 
eign correspondents of newspapers for 
their brilliant and able reporting. 

“I do not think there is any class of 
people in the world who had a better 
idea of what was going on in the years 
leading up to the war,” he declared. 
“Until the Munich crisis in 1938 few 
Americans paid much attention to 
them. 

“We couldn’t believe things like that 
could happen in our civilized modern 
world.” 

When the war is over, Davis warned, 
some nations may continue political 
warfare through government - con- 
trolled news agencies. He said: 

“It will be the responsibility then 
of the free press of America to judge 
the news that comes in for what it is 
actually worth, as evaluated by expert | 
study, instead of following the line of 
least resistance as was done till the 
last year or so, and regarding any- 
thing called news as real news, of 
equal value with any other.” 

To live up to the obligation of the 
freedom of the press, the OWI chief 
emphasized, “may require of Amer- 
ican news editors a greater vigilance, 
a keener intelligence and a more alert 
solicitude for the national welfare | 
than has ever been demanded of them | 
in the past.” 

Warren Morgan, assistant to the 
associate director of the labor division 
of the War Production Board, a mem- | 
ber of the Washington guild local, 
warned that a drastic curtailment in 
the use of newsprint is in store for 
newspapers before the end of the year. 

The newsprint cut must be made. 
Morgan said, because the newsprint 
industry uses many men who could be 
doing a more vital job in war fac- | 
tories. He said the so-called 10% | 
newsprint contained in WPB Order 
L-240 has not been achieved by | 
nation’s newspaper publishers, point- | 
ing out that the cut to date approxi- 
mates “less than 5%.” | 

om 


PAPERS CHANGE NAME 


At its general meeting recently | 
Allied Newspapers Limited, London, | 
England, changed its name to Kemsley | 
Newspapers Limited. Action was | 
taken on the advice of Lord Kemsley, | 
company chairman, who stated that | 
there are 30 concerns using the word 
“Allied” in their names and that the 
newspa»er company needed a more 
easily distinguished title. 
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This message and others like it are appearing in the several 
outdoor and sporting magazines O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc. 
have used for many years. You may reprint it in whole or in 
part with or without permission or credit. It is presented by 
O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc. to help win Victory sooner and 
to save American lives. 






IN GREECE, a weary British rearguard 
slogs over a bridge of the Corinth Canal. 
Engineers remain to lay demolition 
charges. Before they can be fired, German 

asachutists shower down, seize the 

ridge. Engineer Lt. Rawlingson escapes, 
hides in a hole. The Germans search fran- 
tically for the hidden TNT. Suddenly, 
Rawlingson spies one of the distant deto- 
nators—no larger than a cigarette, hang- 





LT.RAWLINGSON’S 


One 
Shot 











ing by the connecting wire against the 
gray stone of the bridge. Raising his rifle, 
he sights carefully — fires! A deafening 
roar. Bridge and Germans fall, a tangled 
mass, into the Canal. The British trudge 
on toward their ships—saved by a rifleman. 
(This is a true story, except for the rifle- 
man’s name, from the September 1942 
issue of The American Rifleman. ) 


EVER SINCE rifling turned guns into deadly precision instruments, the trained 
rifleman has been the backbone of the army. 


Our own history, especially, has been the history of men who shot faster 
and straighter than their foes. But America is no longer ‘'a nation of marks- 
men’’—less than 2% of inductees know anything about rifled arms. That is 
why O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc. urges every owner of .22 calibre rifles to 
help teach a neighbor how to use a gun. 


Share your rifle with your neighbor 





Under the nationwide Training Program sponsored 
by the National Rifle Association, Washington, D. C. 


This program is intended to train the maximum 
number of our citizens in the use of small arms. 
It is invaluable to civilian defense units, guards, 
ctc., and to all prospective service men. For in 


this wat, even quartermasters, signal corps and cooks are armed—and must 
learn how to shoot. And the basic principles of aiming and trigger release are 
the same for riflemen, artillerymen, pursuit pilots and bombardiers. 


BOs ss 


share your rifle with your neighbor, under the NRA training pro- 


gtam. Help teach patriotic boys—and men—how to use a gun. Ammunition 
is made available by proper government departments through the National 
Rifle Association. Join, or start, a local rifle club—now! 


Take a real step toward making America, once more, a nation of marksmen 


—unconquerable! Mail the coupon 
for helpful, free booklets — today. 


OF Mossberg ni Sens 





Today, 100% in war work. In normal times, manu- 
facturers of 22 cal. RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, TELE- | 
SCOPE SIGHTS, TARGO GUNS & EQUIPMENT. 
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©. F. Mossberg and Sons, Inc., ~ 


3906 St. John St., New Haven, Conn, “* 
Please send ‘‘The Guidebook to Rifle Marks- 


manship’’, also mew Questions-and-Answers | 
folder which tells How and wae to Do 
NOW. ON | 
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Trade Ships in the 7B Jie 


Regular scheduled passenger, mail and 
express Mainliners flying over the Main 
Line Airway carry out only one of 
United's wartime jobs. Other United 
planes are flying routes in this country 
and to nations beyond om strictly mili- 
tary missions. They are helping to pave 
the way for a new era of vastly expanded 
aviation—the Age of Flight. 


Precrous cargoes borne by clipper 
ships of old will seem insignificant 
compared with those of the Age of 
Flight. For many trade ships of the 
future will be giant airplanes which 
know no geographical barriers. They 
will ply routes, not only all over the 
world, but between principal cities in 
this country as well. 


Fast and flexible, one of the air- 
plane’s thousandfold jobs will be to 
carry the world’s most priceless ma- 
terials and merchandise . . . things so 
valuable or so urgently needed that 
they will go by air. 

Along with many regular kinds of 
cargo, vital shipments of precious 
metals will fly. Expensive perishables 
which cannot endure long, slow voy- 
ages will be sent by plane. The needs 
of emergencies and disasters will be 
met with airplane shipments of medi- 
cines, serums, food and replacement 
machinery and equipment. 

Although the airplane may not be 
regularly used to carry heavy freight, 
it will serve like the ships of old, to 
open ,up distant rims of,the world 


where rare luxuries are found. The 
airplane can fly direct to places reached 
in the past by only a handful of ex- 
plorers. And along with its pioneer- 
ing will come profitable routes for all 
forms of transportation. 

Just as we now hinge so many of 
our hopes for Victory on the airplane, 
so can we look to it for new and fuller 
blessings of life in the Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory * 


UNITED 


AIR cn LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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383—P ROMOTION 


All Newspapers Should 
Plug Upward Trend 


By T. S. IRVIN 


EVERYONE seems to be measuring 
and reporting trends these days. 
Circulation and advertising figures 
have both been moving upward and, 
near and far, newspapers are register- 
ing their current progress in direct 
mail pieces and in trade paper ads. 

This is good promotion for individ- 
ual newspapers—and still better for 
the whole newspaper medium. If ad- 
vertisers and agencies (we’re thinking 
especially of the national field) are 
deluged with reminders of the upward 
surge of newspapers they may become 
more sharply aware of the strength 
and vitality of the medium. 

Give Promotion Some Zip 

To produce the greatest good, how- 
ever, we think promotion people 
ought to keep certain basic facts in 
mind. In the first place, circulation 
and advertising figures, no matter how 
fascinating they may seem to your 
front office, are intrinsically dull ma- 
terial. Space buyers have schooled 
themselves not to declare a half holi- 
day every time your publication gains 
13.76% in general advertising. Some 
careless agency fellows have even 
been known to forget their responsi- 
bilities to the point of yawning over 
the comparison of Newspaper A with 
Newspaper B in 63 Media Records 
classifications. 

So it behooves any publication, in 
reporting linage or circulation, to give 
the job some zip. Take our word for 
it, the figures alone won’t do it. Fancy 
copy isn’t necessary, but you do need 
a good headline and, most of all, you 
need a fresh, effective layout. Too 
many of the current announcements 
look as if they have just been dashed 
off by some subdivision of the Census 
Department—and thereby lose much 
of their promotional effectiveness. If 
the upward trend of newspapers is im- 
portant news, it certainly is worth re- 
porting in our best and most impres- 
sive style. 

We think, too, that now is a good 
time to subordinate as far as is prac- 
tical and possible the competitive angle 
of these comparisons and to emphasize 
that newspapers are going up. Now 
we're a practical guy who has been 
around for a while and we know the 
limitations of the “love thy neighbor” 
impulse in promotion. Every news- 
paper is going to look out for itself 
first. Still, while we have this won- 
derful opportunity, we ought to tie 
our own gains to that of the whole 
field of which each of us is a part. If 
a few hundred newspapers did this 
consistently, even the “magazine list” 
and “national network” boys would 
eventually become aware of what is 
happening. 

Good Examples 

This past week brought us three ex- 
amples of circulation announcements. 
On the whole they are good, and the 
mild strictures and criticisms which 
we have been handing out up to this 
point, weren’t written to apply to 
these jobs. 

The most ambitious comes from the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, an 8- 
page folder entitled, “The World War 
and its Effect on St. Louis Newspaper 
Circulation.” This intelligent little 
folder starts off by showing that war 
news has increased the circulation of 
all St. Louis newspapers, weekdays 
and Sunday, with the Post-Dispatch 
achieving the largest gains. Follow- 
ing the circulation tables are similar 


analyses of principal advertising 
classifications. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun-Tele- 
graph gives us a folder, “Since Pearl 
Harbor—A Circulation History of 


Pittsburgh’s Daily Newspapers Since 
War Began.” The shifts in circulation 
over a 17-month period are illustrated 
by a simple graph; two papers gained, 
one lost, with the Sun-Telegraph 
making the larger gain. 

And the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle 
furnishes agencies with two 8% by 11 
sheets for their Houston files. The 
circulation information they contain 
consists pretty much of straight, com- 
petitive comparisons. 


“No Finer Single Service” 


AFTER the newspapers of the United 

States had not only facilitated, but 
actually had made possible the smooth 
and rapid inauguration of the food 
rationing system, Administrator Pren- 
tiss Brown wrote a letter to Eprror & 
PUBLISHER praising the newspapers for 
their public service. “No finer single 
service in the interest of the American 
public has been performed during this 
war,” he said. 

Mr. Brown’s letter has been re- 
printed in a handsome folder by the 
Bureau of Advertising. Promotion 
Manager George Benneyan draws the 
significant conclusion in his supple- 
mentary copy: 

“One thing only makes it possible 
for the press to render such essential 
service. That is the people’s faith in 
their newspapers . . . the confidence 
with which Americans everywhere 
look to their newspapers for informa- 
tion, guidance and leadership. And 
that, basically, is what makes news- 
papers so valuable a medium for ad- 
vertisers today.” 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
also sounds the same dominant note. 
The Post-Gazette helps visualize the 
contribution of newspapers to ll 
phases of the war effort by reprinting 
a series of montages of newspaper 
clippings covering a wide variety of 
war-effort publicity. The booklet 
points out that while the examples 
come from the Post-Gazette, no spe- 
cial distinction for the Post-Gazette is 
claimed. “It is considered, rather, as 
our important part of the enormous 
total contribution now being made by 
all of the newspapers of America, each 
of which has assumed its full share 
of responsibility and patriotic initia- 
tive,” says the foreword. 


Second Gold Rush 


STAFF writer Milton Silverman of 
the San Francisco (Cal.) Chronicle 
spent two months covering the Pacific 
Coast from Canada to Mexico to se- 
cure the real facts on the future of 
the West’s war-created industries. 
This series of articles appeared in the 
Chronicle between April 25 and May 
20 and has now been reprinted in 
booklet form under the title, “The 
Second Gold Rush Hits the West.” It 
is almost always worth while to re- 
print a significant series of articles 
and the Chronicle in this instance has 
made the most of the opportunity. 


In the Bag 


TWO MORE in the handsome series, 

“Legends of Leadership,” issued by 
the Boston (Mass.) Herald-Traveler, 
have arrived. One is based on the 
career of Robert Morris and the other 
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takes as its text the life of U. S. Grant. 
The distance between these two his- 
toric figures and the Herald-Traveler’s 
promotion message is rather great, but 
the copy bridges the space with 
adroitness and interest. 

With the front-page title, “It’s Fine 
for Clothes but You Can’t Put Your 
Firm’s Good Will in Mothballs,” the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal 
and Press-Scimitar demonstrates the 
importance of maintaining advertising, 
even by firms with nothing immedi- 
ately to sell to the public. 
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GETS MEDAL 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 14—Corp. 
Don G. Moore, cartoonist for the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News was 
awarded the order of the Purple Heart 
by Maj. George O. Porter, head of 
district 4 of the first service command 
recently, to the amazement of the 
editorial staff of the Daily News. 
Moore has been drawing cartoons for 
the Daily News for the last eight 
months, ever since coming here to 
duty instructing plant guards. He 
had never told any of the staff of his 
overseas experience and the first word 
they had that he was to be decorated 
was a Call from the district office an 
hour before the ceremony. Moore 
was aboard a ship returning from Ice- 
land on June 15, 1942, when enemy 
torpedoes hit the ship. It exploded 
and sank in two minutes. Moore was 
thrown into the water cut and bleed- 
ing and also suffering from a fractured 
skull. He clung to wreckage for four 
hours before being rescued and still 
bears scars of his experience. No one 
in the Daily News office had heard 
the story or knew the reasons for the 
award until Moore, acting under or- 
ders of Maj. Porter, told a Daily News 
reporter of the torpedoing. 


COLOMBIAN IN WASH. 


WasHINcTON, June 15—Carlos Puyo 
Delgado, Colombia newspaperman 
and radio editor, is in Washington as 
the guest of the State Department. 
He has been a delegate to Pan Amer- 
ican Press Conferences and has been 
a press correspondent in several coun- 
tries in Europe and the Americas. He 
served as managing editor of El Tiempo 
in Bogota, and was the founder and 
director of the radio daily review 
Actualidad Diaria. 


BONDS TO STUDENTS 


Instead of silver loving cups, the 
Atlanta Journal this year is awarding 
$25 in War Bonds to the best all- 
around students in the senior high 
schools of Atlanta and Fulton County. 
It has been a custom of long standing 
for the Journal to present cups to such 
students. Recipients are chosen by the 
officials of the various schools. 
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Inspect New 
Poughkeepsie Plant 


Executives of the three major news 
services in the United States were 
among the guests of Merritt C. Speidel, 
president of Speidel Newspapers, Inc, 
for an inspection of the new Pough- 
keepsie New Yorker building on June 
10. After being taken through the 
building, the visitors were Mr. Speid- 
el’s luncheon guests at Nelson House,’ 

Guests were: Kent Cooper, general 
manager of Associated Press; Joseph 
V. Connolly, president of International 
News Service; James H. Furay, vice- 
president of the United Press; Al Har- 
rison, head of the U.P. radio division; 
Lloyd Stratton, assistant general man- 
ager of the AP; Francis Starzel, traffic 
executive of the AP. 


James Wright Brown, president of 
Epitor & PUBLISHER; Harry Gr 
New York manager of the J. W. Cullen 
Company; Andrew Karoly and Louis 
Szanto, artists who painted the murals 
in the new building; John Ben Snow, 
lifelong friend and business associate 
of Mr. Speidel; Ward V. Tolbert, New 
York attorney and Dr. Hugh M. Cox, 
New York City, personal friends. 


Also attending the luncheon were; 
Robert Hoe, grandson of the Hoe 
brothers; Eugene T. Benham of Co- 
lumbus, architect of the new build-— 
ing, and Edgar V. Anderson, Pough- 
keepsie, contractor; and Edward A, 
Chappell, publisher of the Poughkeep- 
sie New Yorker and the Poughkeepsie 
Sunday New Yorker; Harold W. Cas- 
sill, manager of Radio Station WGNY, © 
Newburgh, N. Y.; and executives of 
the Poughkeepsie New Yorker: Rich- 
ard E. Coon, business manager; W. E 
Beeler, advertising director; Eric Mac- 
Innes, circulation director; and Clif- 7 
ford J. Nuhn, editorial director. 







































Breather after business 


Today’s executive must 
keep going. He does 
so by stopping to 
refresh mind and body. 
When he stops at 
The Waldorf Men’‘s Bar, 
thoughts clear and 
nerves relax in this 
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restful club atmosphere... 
appetites respond to 
excellently cooked food. 
Add this important address to ‘ 
your after-business itinerary. 
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THE TOUCH OF TOMORROW 


In: THE PULA GF TODAY 


War Is a Skill Our Sons Must Learn 


Every American soldier fights with courage and self-sacrifice. 
But these alone do not win wars. War also demands high tech- 
nical skill because it is a struggle not only of men against men, 
but also of machine against machine—tanks, planes, battleships. 
Without training in the use of these instruments of war, soldiers 
today are without weapons! 

One weapon in this war—the airplane—calls for more personal 
skill than any other. And one of the most 
critical phases in a pilot’s training is his step- 
by-step transition from primary trainers to “Each man comes tw 
combat planes. These steps cannot be abrupt, kernel of special ap 
yet time demands that they be swift. There- wee 
fore, along with the relative stability and 
safety required in a training plane, Fairchild 
engineered into its trainers certain definite 


A=TAIRCHILD 


Ronger Aircraft Engines Division, Formingdale, LI. 


ENGINE 


‘‘ON THE BEAM’’ 


us as an individual. Some- 
where in the complex patt t 


Barton K. Yount, Commanding General 
Flying Training Command AAF 


Buy U. S. War Bonds and Stamps 
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Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... . Burlington, Ne G 


characteristics of the combat plane. Thus, they get a pilot ready 
for his second step while teaching him the first! 

Fairchild training planes—primary trainers, bomber crew 
trainers and gunnery trainers—are being used on United 
Nations training fields throughout the western hemisphere. 
They are powered by Fairchild Ranger aircraft engines. They 
reflect the 20 crowded years which Fairchild engineers have 

devoted to “creating the plane for the pur- 
pose.”’ The “touch of tomorrow” in Fairchild 
engineering indicates courage to try new 
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lent. He things. We shall need many new things 


brings us this basic equipment; we teach him how 
(utp ; 


to further prosecute this war against our 
resourceful enemies. Fairchild has quite a 
number on the way—to add to those already 
on its record! 
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Papers Near Plants Should 
Copy This Research Job 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


Number 35 in a series. 

THIS piece is overdue, but we just 

can’t read everything published and, 
as much as we would like to, we can’t 
report on everything we see and read 
in the hundreds of publications that 
go over our desk every month. Our 
apologies to the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph for missing—up to now—one of 
the most interesting research jobs 
done since Pearl Harbor. 

During the first week of January, 
Toni Drake of the Sun-Telegraph 
started to talk about a lot of ques- 
tionnaires that had been placed in 
the hands of the women employes of 
the Aluminum Company of America, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company and the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

On Jan. 6, 7 and 8 she released tabu- 
lations from the questionnaires: 

Here is the over-all score card, 
showing how the women answe 
the 15 questions: 


Women who prefer to 
. “ ity 


wear slacks to work... 


Another way to get quick informa- 
tion from consumers is to go to the 
presidents of the Ladies’ Aid Societies 
of several churches and ask them if 
they would like to earn some money 
for their treasury. We have never 
yet been turned down and we have 
conducted such research jobs in many 
towns and cities. Cost, 10c for each 
completely filled-in blank. 

Our experience with church work- 
ers, doing this type of research, has 
been excellent for two very simple 
reasons. First, the workers have no 
difficulty in getting into the homes 
of their friends; and, second, the 
person being interviewed knows that 
the money earned from the work is 
going right into her own church fund. 

Until the war is over, all of us are 
going to be compelled to learn a lot 
more about foods and their prepara- 
tion. We are going to make many 
changes in our diets and recipes. We 
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Ever since we started our own re- 
search work, we have tried to sell 
publishers and their staffs the idea of 
having some sort of research project 
going on at all times. To our way of 
thinking, the average publisher and 
his advertising manager are the real 
custodians of the future well-being 
of all of their local advertisers. Unless 
they know the exact status of the buy- 
ing habits of their readers, covering 
everything that is sold in all the retail 
stores in the market, there is no way 
to help the dealer whose sales are slip- 
ping, whose credit becomes shaky and 
who finally “throws in the sponge.” 
Today, many retailers are closing 
their doors for the last time. 

Research, public polls, trade in- 
vestigations, and sampling of con- 
sumers reactions are much farther 
along than they were 10 years ago; 
but, with the exception of a handful 
of papers like the Milwaukee Journal, 
Cleveland Press, and a few others, 
there is no concerted movement or 
program for continuous consumer re- 
search designed for the benefit of local 
and national advertisers. 

Just why do most of us shy off from 
this simple undertaking—for it is 
really quite simple. Based on our own 
experience, it is because many adver- 
tising managers are too busy doing 
routine jobs; and those who think they 
might take a whirl at a research job 
immediately think of it as a very com- 
plicated undertaking. 

Simplest Research Job 

One of the simplest and easiest ways 
to do a research job is to follow the 
pattern of the Sun-Telegraph. They 
selected three manufacturers. Then 
their own staff prepared the questions 
they wanted answered. Then they 
contacted the three companies, ob- 
tained permission to circulate the 
question blanks and a simple way to 
collect the filled-out blanks. 

Taking off the tabulations is not a 
complicated job; it’s just tedious. 
Bookkeepers are familiar with tedious 
statistics so let them do the compila- 
tion of the answers. And, that’s prac- 
tically all there is to it. 








are going to think twice before we 
part with our points, and most of 
our wives are going to have plenty 
of headaches before we are all stripped 
down to a real war economy. Imagine 
paying $7 for a pound of tomatoes. 
Well, that’s what they cost in an Eng- 
lish village during the third week of 
April. This isn’t quite so startling, 
but on April 17, 1943, we paid 29c 
for four pounds of potatoes, and 15c 
for two small tomatoes right here in 
New York City. 

Start thinking now about a food 
survey in your own market. Your 
super markets, chain stores and the 
larger independents who advertise will 
welcome the information. If we were 
associated with a daily newspaper we 
would sell our publisher the idea of 
doing a food survey every three 
months until the war is over. That’s 
how important food and its distribu- 
tion and uses seem to us. 

Another research job that should 
follow this one has to do with kitchen 
equipment, such as ranges, stoves, 
refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, ironing 
boards—in fact, every gadget that is 
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used by women in their kitchens— 
how many items need repairs; how 
many can be sold second-hand things; 
how many have items they no longer 
use because sons and daughters have 
entered the armed services or married 
and moved to another home. 

Take the first two tabulations of the 
Sun-Telegraph job. Note the high 
percentage of women who prefer 
dresses when working against those 
who prefer slacks. Our guess is that 
women workers in California would 
hardly vote this way. No two mar- 
kets are alike. You have to get the 
picture of your market, not a market 
100 miles or 1,000 miles away. 

Stuart List, advertising director of 
the Sun-Telegraph, sent to all of his 
customers a tabulation such as we 
have used. We like the last sentence 
in his letter: “We hope this informa- 
tion will be helpful to your organiza- 
tion.” 

A good dinner, a handful of front 
row seats for a prize fight, are always 
good-will builders for any salesman; 
but, it is our opinion that most re- 
tailers today want factual information 
to help them plan their sales efforts, 
their advertising programs. 

Other research projects that might 
be conducied twice a year would have 
to do with banking, children’s ap- 
parel and supplies, building and paint- 
ing and home heating, vacations, jew- 
elry, furniture, etc., etc. Combine any 
of these under one heading if you 
like, but get going soon on research 
that is done right in your own market 
for the benefit of your own customers 
—the local advertisers. 


JOINS STANDARDS ASSN. 


The Committee on Consumer Rela- 
tions in Advertising, a coordinating 
agency representing agencies and 
media, is the second advertising group 
to join the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, P. G. Agnew, secretary of the 
association, announced this week. The 
committee, headed by Kenneth Dame- 
ron, is engaged in a study of adver- 
tising and distribution in a post-war 
economy as well as making a special 
effort to inform consumers today. 


CLICK FEATURES CLUB 


Four pages of pictures of the Na- 
tional Press Club, including several 
groups of its members, will appear in 
the August issue of Click, which will 
be on sale June 30. The picture show 
the working and recreation rooms, the 
famous corner in the bar, and a group 
in the women’s dining room, as well 
as several individual photos of dis- 
tinguished members. 


2 
BASSETT JOINS AD AGE 
Warren Bassett, recently with OWI, 
formerly managing editor of Eprror & 
PuBLISHER, has joined Advertising Age 
as executive editor. 


—— a 


“W 
hat is your opinion 


of Eprror & PUBLISHER 
as the newspaper of the 


newspaper and adver- 
ove 


tising fields? 

EXCELLENT ...44.5% 
VERY GOOD .. .26.6% 
GOOD ........19.3% 


90.4% 


*EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Readership Survey covering 700 
typical subscribers 
under the direction of 
Charles L. Allen, Assistant 
Dean and Director of Re- 
search, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern 
University. 
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Florida Ads Aimed 
At Service Men 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla., June : 
and municipal wartime advertig 
and promotion is protecting Flori 
position as a leading tourist state, » 
cording to the Florida State Cham 
of Commerce. 

Although municipal advertiy 
budgets generally have been cyt 
40 to 50% under pre-war years 
representative Florida cities repg 
1943 appropriations totaling more { 
$250,000. While substantial, this 
is less than 10% of expenditures 
all interests for tourist promotion 
is exclusive of advertising by 
Florida Citrus Commission. 

With the state’s tourist “plant” 
principal business investment, in 
service of the armed forces, nine 
of 10 cities are concentrating their gj — 
vertising on service men. The §} 
Legislature this year passed a resoh 
tion urging that expenditures f 
the State Department of Agriculty 
advertising appropriation be direg 
at this market. 

These promotions are expected 
bring substantial post-war results 
the way of greater tourist mover 
and the settling of large numbers 
ex-service men in Florida. 

by 



































Of the $253,725 appropriated 
cities reporting to the chamber, 
or 25% is being set aside for ad 
tising campaigns at the war’s end. 


s 
ADS LAUDED 
All results of an extensive adve 
ing campaign launched recently 
Golden Peacock Co., Inc., Paris, 
toiletries manufacturer, on its “Ge 
Peacock Bleach Creme,” are trac 
directly to newspaper and 
advertising, F. X. Trimbach, 
official, has announced. Newspap 
from coast-to-coast and _natic 
magazines have been carrying 
Bleach Creme ads, 28-line copy, s 
last February. Advertising will ¢ 
tinue to appear throughout the 
it was said. 


COMIC PAGES REDUCE 


Colored comic supplement of 
San Diego (Cal.) Sunday Union} 
been reduced from 16 to 12 page 
effective June 13, as a newsprint ca 
servation measure. The same num 
of comics will continue to be pw 
lished. 


YOUTH OR EXPERIEN(} 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edi 
ing in these times requir 
solid background, experiend 
and judgment—the ability » 
select the good, discard t¥ 
unworthy. 


Youth— Pa 


Eagerness and enthusiast! " 
are vital to any publicatis 
today. Coupled with abill 
and intelligence they can 
guided to the benefit cf t# 
community and the profit é 
the publisher. 


When employers 
prompt and selective servis 
they write or wire 
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PERSONNEL 


Personnel increase from 
9,000 in 1938 to 
140,000 in 1942 
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Payments by Curtiss-Wright 

to Sub-Contractors and Vendors 
multiplied 34 times between 
4938 and 1942 
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HIS REPORT FROM CURTISS- 
WRIGHT is addressed to every- 
one in America . . . to all who 
are fighting this war through work 
and sacrifice and service in our 
Armed Forces . . . and to all who 
are financing this war through taxes 
and by the purchase of War Bonds. 

We are making this report to 
you because we believe that it is 
important and right that you know 
how we, as a major producer in the 
aviation industry, are doing our 
share of the job. 

It is important and right that you 
learn how tens of thousands of 
skilled men and women of Curtiss- 
Wright are keeping faith with our 
fighting men. 

In the Spring of 1940, shortly be- 
fore the fall of France, the President 





“Few people outside the industry are 
aware that into a Wright Cyclone en- 
gine go as many as 80.000 manufactur- 
ing operations calling for 55,000 indit id- 
ual inspections ... some to accuractes 
as fine as four-millionths of an inch.” 


of the United States called for the 
production of 50,000 warplanes. 

It was a startling challenge to the 
nation’s productive capacity. 

The aviation industry well re- 
alized the full import of this chal- 
lenge. From long experience, we 
knew the size of the job ahead. 

Few people outside the industry 
for instance, are aware that into a 
single 1700 H.P. Wright Cyclone 
engine go as many as 80,000 manu- 
facturing operations calling for 
55,000 individual inspections .. . 
some to accuracies as fine as four- 
millionths of an inch. 

Not many people realize that into 
the airframe alone of a single Cur- 
tiss P-40 Warhawk go 20,440 parts 
and more than 100,000 fivets, 
clamps, and bolts. 

And the Curtiss-Electric Propeller 








“Not many people realize that into 
the airframe alone of a single Curtiss 
P-40 Warhawk g020,440 parts and more 


than 100,000 rivets, clamps and bolts.” 


of a modern airplane is a fine piece 
of machinery, much more intricate 
and difficult to manufacture than 
the automobile you drive. 

Yet overnight these things were 
being called for in tens of thousands 
within a year. 

Yes, we knew the meaning of the 
job that lay ahead, and frankly, 
there were many who wondered if 
it were humanly possible. But, need- 
less to say, the job has been and is 
being done. 

Through team-work and co- 
operation between management, 
labor, the Army, the Navy and the 
War Production Board . . . coopera- 
tion such as this country has never 
seen before . . . nearly 7,000 planes 
each month are currently rolling 
off American assembly lines. 

And to help attain the President's 
goal of 185,000 warplanes in two 
years, we of the aviation industry 
will give unsparingly of our time, 
our exacting aeronautical “know 
how,” even our most cherished pat- 
ents to help the automotive industry 
and other manufacturers get into 
mass production in a minimum 
space of time. 

We of Curtiss-Wright have had 
a large part to play in this huge 
undertaking. Overnight ground was 
broken for millions of feet of ad- 
ditional floor space. Our personnel 
has grown from a few thousand 
employees before the war to a cur- 
rent number greater than the entire 
population of Albany, N. Y., or 
Salt Lake City .. . and a single plant 
devoted to production of fighter 
planes and cargo transports employs 
more workers today than were in 
the entire aviation industry before 
the start of World War II. 


Today the men and women at the 
16 plants of Curtiss-Wright are turn- 
ing out airplanes, engines, and pro- 
pellers at a rate of more than 24 
times our 1938 production, before 
the start of World War II. 

Helping us to do this job is a 
vast army of workers employed by 
thousands of sub-contractors and 
vendors located in nearly all of the 
48 states. The payments in dollars 
made by Curtiss-Wright to these 
sub-contractors and vendors rose 
from $17,193,000 in 1938 to more 
than $580,000,000 in 1942. 

This then, is how management 
and employees of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, working to- 
gether as a team are keeping faith 
with our fighting men. It is part 
of the story of an industry that is 
performing seemingly impossible 
tasks. It is recognition that the skills 
and resourcefulness of American 
craftsmen working in an atmosphere 
of freedom, can provide the tools 





“And the Curtiss Electric Propeller of 
a modern airplane is a fine piece of 
machinery, much more intricate and 
difficult to manufacture than the auto- 
mobile you drive!” 


with which to remake the world. 

What has been accomplished 
gives us definite assurance of what 
can and will be done . . . The prom- 
ise that American aviation holds for 
a better life, in the new age of the 
air that will follow this war, is the 
greatest of any industrial develop- 
ment within our time. 

Our job has only begun... 
LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 


Cnr Ki 
PRESIDENT 


CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
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Crusading Editor Takes 
Sudden Fame in Stride 


Rives Matthews Says He’s “In a Tizzy” Over Rise 
From Obscurity in Maryland Free Press Case... 
“Gods of Newspaper Business” Aid Him 


By RIVES MATTHEWS 


Editor and Publisher, Princess Anne (Md.) Somerset News 


Rives Matthews, editor and 
publisher of a small Maryland 
weekly, whose courageous fight 
for the free press principle in a 
campaign against pleasure driv- 
ing won him national fame and 
brought the ANPA to his aid, 
wired Editor & Publisher this 
week: “Thanks for everything. 
Insead of a lawyer I wish the 
ANPA could send me a Lino- 


type operator.” It wasn’t that 
Matthews was ungrateful for 
the lawyer. He didn’t have time 
to be famous. In the following 
article the Princess Anne editor 
tells what has happened since 


fame was thrust upon him. 


es 
PRINCESS ANNE, MD., June 16— 
“Editor Matthews Takes Sudden 


Fame in Strides,’ states a headline 
in the Baltimore Evening Sun today. 

I don’t know about that. I am be- 
ginning to think everything about 
me is in a whirl, including my head. 

My roll of the dice on news this 
last time was something that I hoped 
would help the country. Newspaper- 
dom’s follow up indicated that it was 
along the right track. 

From the nation over there has been 
a sudden rush to help. My phone has 
been ringing constantly. Then last 
Sunday, June 13, my phone rang again, 
and Earl Godwin of national radio 
fame invited me, at his expense, to 
come to Washington to broadcast 
Monday evening. That pleasure, 
through circumstances beyond the 
control of Mr. Godwin (and not be- 
cause of the FCC) is still not mine. 
But just meeting him was reward 
enough for me. 


Rides for Free in Cab 


Men whom I had never heard of 
knew me when I got there. The cab 
driver refused to accept his fare. 

Now I know what the country 
preacher meant when he said he some- 
times had to preach a lifetime before 
he saw the truth of some of his ser- 
mons demonstrated, and_ brothers! 
was this a demonstration. 

With the AP date line story out of 
Crisfield, Md., the town in which the 
Maryland state comptroller lives, fan 
mail poured in. I hear by the grape- 
vine system that it has simply awed 
that busy community on the banks 
of the Chesapeake Bay. It hasn’t left 
me with my mouth tightly closed, 
either. There are times I pause and 
find myself standing there agape be- 
cause of all the things that have hap- 
pened to me. 

In Washington there were the men 
of whom I had read, but never 
thought I would meet, men whose 
names are household words with the 
millions of Americans, and the names I 
quoted often in stories I told or cited 
to confirm a point of view. 

My mind kept skipping back to “Mr. 


Smith Goes to Washington.” I felt 
as awkward as a boy making his first 
call to the home of his favorite girl. 
It was wonderful. 

Newspapermen in Washington and 
Baltimore, where I stopped while 
making my rounds to meet all these 
swell people, were simply amazing. 

Gets Original Duffy Cartoon 

Baltimore’s famed Morning Sun 
cartoonist, Edmund Duffy, gave me 
his original drawing of the titillating 
“Maryland My Maryland—for some of 
us” cartoon (showing a Maryland citi- 
zen at home reading of State Comp- 
troller Millard Tawes’ tour to Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 





Rives Matthews, 36-year-old editor of the 


Somerset News, who'd rather have a 
linotype operator than a lawyer from the 


AMPA, setting type. 


and Augusta in his newspaper), 
everywhere I turned around there 
was another man whose name is na- 
tionally known in and out of the 
newspaper field. 

Today I know how Ralph Coghlan 
(editor of the St. Louis Post Dispatch’s 
editorial pages) must often feel, and 
how grateful I am to him for teaching 
me journalism. The only thing I ever 
had a chance to teach him was bridge, 
and that cost him something to learn, 
too! 

Yes, all of this is truly wonderful. 
How quickly the American press 
rushed to my defense really demon- 
strated its consciousness of the need of 
defending the freedom of the press. 

ANPA Comes to His Aid 

My most amazing’ experience, 
though, and one I had had no experi- 
ence with previously, was the way 
the mass of the people pushed in to 
defend my action in exposing the mis- 
use of gasoline coupons by the Mary- 
land State Comptroller. Letters and 
telegrams, and phone calls, and visits 
to my home, all these have been 
going on since the story hit the wires. 

Now I have the offer of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion’s services in the person of their 
eminent counsel, Elisha Hanson, to de- 
fend my case. Can you just begin to 
imagine how I feel? How deeply 
grateful I am for all that has hap- 
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The free press battleground of Maryland, Rives Matthews’ weekly Somerset New, 
from which its editor and publisher emereged victorious this week with latest develo, 
ments in his crusade against pleasure driving officials. 


pened to me? No wonder I think 
there’s nothing like the newspaper 
publishing business. I’ve never heard 
of another where there has been such 
wholehearted support of a_ fellow 
member, 

Hearing and seeing the gods of the 
newspaper world to whom thousands 
of obscure country editors and re- 
porters look for inspiration and guid- 
ance was something from out of this 
world. 

Truly, I am in a tizzy. 


Crusade Tawes Started 
Hits Governor's Wife 


Events moved swiftly after Rives 
Matthews was arrested on a criminal 
libel charge on June 8 in Princess 
Anne, Md., because he dared to go 
after a high Maryland official to prove 
his case of gasoline being wasted in 
pleasure driving. 

As related in last week’s issue of 
Epiror & PUBLISHER (page 3), politieal 
friends of State Comptroller Tawes 
inspired the editor’s arrest. At a local 
OPA board “public hearing” in Cris- 
field which lasted 12 minutes, Tawes 
was exonerated, but three days later, 
on June 11, he admitted to the State 
OPA office that he had violated the 
pleasure driving ban in making a 
2,000-mile trip to Georgia in a State- 
owned car. Tawes asked the State 
board “to dispose of the case on the 
record without a public hearing,” 
which had been set when the State 
ration board reopened the matter. 

Tawes Turns in Coupon 

The State Comptroller was com- 
pelled to turn in all C coupons for 
his State-owned car, but was per- 
mitted to reapply immediately for only 
enough C coupons for minimum use 
of the vehicle. The board revoked for 
one year all gasoline rations for his 
personal car or any car he might buy. 

Meanwhile, the Baltimore Sun “went 
to town” in the case and obtained 
action by Governor Herbert R. 
O’Conor. The Sun was tipped off by 
Leo McCormick, State OPA director, 
that the Governor’s wife had im- 
properly used occupational gasoline 
rations, issued to a State-owned car, 
on an 844-mile trip to South Carolina 
for her health last March. 

At a special hearing June 15 fol- 
lowing a campaign by the Sun, the 
Central Rationing Board in Baltimore 
revoked the C rations for the car 
which Mrs. O’Conor had used on the 
trip. In addition, it revoked a C 
ration which had been obtained 
“through error” for Mrs. O’Conor’s 
personal car and_ suspended for 
three months the A rations of this 
vehicle. 

The Sun turned loose three report- 
ers, Louis J. O’Donnell, David Stickle 
and Joseph Moran, to round up a list 
of State-owned cars and their mileages 


for investigation of the use to whid 
these cars were put. 
Official Checking Use of Cars 

Gov. O’Conor appointed Sta 
Treasurer Hooker S. Miles to 
newly-created position of administr, 
tor of the use of State-owned car 
and Miles is really doing a job, ag 
cording to William J. Wells, acti 
city editor of the Evening Sun, wi 
went to Crisfield with O’Donnell 
week to cover the “public hearin 
on Editor Matthew’s charges agai 
Tawes. Wells, who has been acti 
in the Sun’s crusade, told Eprrop 
PusisHEr that Administrator Miles i 
playing no favorites. One re 
Miles was selected to clean up 
situation was that the State Trea: 
had refused to use his own car 
cause of his personal convictions, ev 
before the Tawes case was broken 
Matthews. 

On June 16 seven large passen 
cars were withdrawn from individ 
use of officials and employes of 
State Roads Commission on orders 
Administrator Miles. He also orde 
the commission to suspend indefinite! 
the operation of “at least” 15 o 
passenger vehicles maintained in th 
State Roads fleet for general employe 
and official use. He warned that any 
personal use of cars would be con- 
sidered “insubordination” and woul 
make the custodian liable to dis- 
missal, 

The Maryland Civil Liberties Union 
has joined the ANPA in offering 
“any assistance possible” to Editor 
Matthews. The ANPA acted at 4 
meeting of its board of directors June 
a. 

Editor Matthews nearly missed get- 
ting his June 10 issue to press m 
schedule because he took time to write 
his own story for Eprror & PusLIsHm 
last week. But the eight-page issue 
he finally threw together was a news 
paper gem. The front page under the 
masthead was blank except in 
lower right corner, where he coyly 
put a “Shhhhhh!” in type sizes rang- 
ing from 24 pt. down to 8, with a line 
beneath in 6 pt. “(Upon advice o 
counsel).” He made similar effective 
use of white space through the paper 
because he didn’t have type to fill or 
time to set it. In one quarter-pag? 
he ran, with an undercaption “Morale 
builder,” a single column cut of Mi- 
lard Tawes. Matthews also helped to 
fill the paper with a half-page of white 
space in which was centered: “I a 
politically opposed to Hitler, Al Cs 
pone and all other Gangsters—Rive 
Matthews.” 


ARCH WARD NAMED 


WaAsuINcTON, June 17—Arch Ward 
sports editor of the Chicago Tribum, 
has been appointed by Paul V. Me 
Nutt to membership on the committe 
on physical fitness. 
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Three years ago America’s car owners started an 


80000000 MILE 
ROAD TEST 


of B.F. Goodrich synthetic tires 








Borden’s really gave ania rubber a work-out. They 
took the new tires out on every kind of road, from gravel 
byways to concrete highways. And many of the Ameripol 
Silvertowns went over 30,000 miles. 





Brink’s, Inc., operators of armored trucks, tried these 
Ameripol Silvertowns on a convoy car. 26,892 miles 
were recorded —excellent mileage for this type of driving. 
Synthetic rubber was proving itself all over the country! 





Grand Union put Ameripol Silvertowns on a light 
maintenance truck right alongside of natural rubber 
tires. Two of the Silvertowns outlasted the regular tires 
by 7,000 miles. There’s proof synthetic rubber can take it. 















in“THE_/)/EANING OF THE C\Ews” 


LISTEN TO JOSEPH C. HARSCH ON CBS 


For inside interpretation, tune in Joseph 
C. Harsch, ace foreign correspondent and author, 
now broadcasting over your local CBS station. 
(See your newspaper for time and station.) 


A few of the many companies that helped make the greatest tire test in history... 





American Airlines bought made-with-synthetic Silver- 
towns months before Pearl Harbor. This tire was in- 
stalled on an airfield maintenance car and went 29,519 
miles. It was still good for thousands of miles. 





A Bond Bread vehicle was equipped with Silvertowns 
in which more than half the rubber was synthetic. The 
bakery reported getting 28,300 miles on them—and it 
was the toughest kind of driving on all kinds of roads. 


Other leading panies who perated: AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. .. . BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD . .. GULF Olt CORPORATION 
.. GEORGE A. HORMEL AND CO....NEW YORK CENTRAL SYSTEM... 
. WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 





SWIFT AND COMPANY .. 





Read how hundreds of leading 


companies helped B.F. Goodrich 
get America’s synthetic rubber 


program started 


HREE years ago this week men from 

all over America hurried to a meeting 
in New York. They had been told that an 
announcement cf importance to the whole 
nation would be made. And it was. 

B. F. Goodrich announced the first tire 
made with synthetic rubber ever sold to 
the public—the Ameripol Silvertown. People 
were asked to buy them in order to test 
them under driving conditions. 

The result was the greatest road test in 
history—a test made by the car owners 
themselves. These Ameripol Silvertowns rode 
side by side with tires of natural rubber— 
through every state, under every condition 
of roads, seasons, speeds, and temperatures. 
Many are sti/l in service. 

Reports from drivers now show that these 
test tires have rolled more than 80,000,000 
miles. And the verdict is: ““At least as good 
as tires of natural rubber.” 

In those first Silvertowns more than 50% 
of the natural rubber was replaced by syn- 
thetic. Today B. F. Goodrich is making tires 
for our armed forces in which more than 99% 
of the natural rubber is replaced by synthetic. 
And these tires are being tested under actual 
battle conditions all over the world. 

When the day comes in the future when 
you can buy synthetic tires, remember a 
B. F. Goodrich Silvertown will be the only 
synthetic tire backed by the experience of 
an 80,000,000-mile road test that was made 
by the car owners themselves. 
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Cleveland Press 
Appeals Ban on 
V-Mail Photos 


Norman Shaw, Managing 
Editor Succeeds in 
Getting a Repeal 


CLEvetanp, O., June 15—In a ruling 
on an appeal and protest taken to the 
Post Office and War Departments by 
Norman Shaw, managing editor of the 
Cleveland (O.) Press, the War De- 
partment has revoked its ban on the 
sending by V-mail of pictures of wives 
and babies to fathers serving overseas. 

Originator of the V-mail baby pic- 
ture service, which was adopted by 
more than 50 other newspapers in the 
United States and Canada, the Press 
had continued to print the V-mail pic- 
tures and to furnish wives of service 
men with pictures printed on V-mail 
stationery. 

According to the War Department, 
all other newspapers offering the serv- 
ice discontinued it after the ban was 
announced. 

So far as is known, the appeal and 
protest by the Press is the first time 
an American newspaper has carried a 
successful protest against Army mail 
restrictions to the War Department in 
this war. 

Responsible for the new ruling is the 
Postal Advisory Committee of the War 
Department, whose acting head is Col. 
W. A. Kenyon. 

Lifting of the ban was announced in 
Washington on Monday in the follow- 
ing statement issued by Lieut. Col. 
Harold Ambrose: 

“Transmission by V-mail of photo- 
graphs of children under one year of 
age of soldiers serving overseas or 
children born after fathers have de- 
parted for overseas, will be permitted 
under certain conditions. 

“Photographs may include the moth- 
er or other person holding the child. 
Under this latest ruling photographs of 
these children of American soldiers 
serving overseas may be transposed to 
a V-mail form providing that the reg- 
ular form is not altered, treated or 
sensitized in any manner and that the 
photograph is limited in size to not 
more than one-third the correspond- 
ence space on the V-mail form. The 
photographic transmission must ap- 
pear on the upper left portion of the 
correspondence space to prevent creas- 
ing, with the remainder of the form 
reserved for the usual message or cor- 
respondence. The prohibition against 
advertising will remain in effect.” 


The following procedure remains 
unchanged: A photographer of the 
Press takes a picture of mother and 
child—either at the newspaper office 
or at home—the Press prints the pic- 
ture in the paper and furnishes to the 
mother a copy of the picture printed 
on V-mail stationery to be forwarded 
along with whatever personal message 
the mother may wish to add to the 
father overseas. Also furnished to the 
mother is a full-size print of the pic- 
ture. The entire service is free and 
protographers other than staff pho- 
tographers are not authorized by The 
Press to make the pictures for trans- 
mission. 

Mr. Shaw filed the original appeal 
and protest with Harvey H. Bundy, 
special assistant to Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, and appeared in 
person before the Postal Advisory 
Committee on May 21, when he pre- 
sented many letters received from 
service men thanking the Press for the 
V-mail picture service and attesting 
to its morale building value. 


After receiving notice that his ap- 
peal had been upheld, Mr. Shaw ex- 
pressed appreciation of the courteous 
treatment received from the commit- 
tee and stated that he was assisted in 
filing the appeal by Third Assistant 
Postmaster General Ramsay S. Black 
and Nelson B. Wentzel, superintend- 
ent of the Postoffice Classification Di- 
vision. 

Enforcement of the new regulation 
remains with the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. 


Press Wages Highest 
In Non-Durable Class 


Wasuincton, June 15—The news- 
paper and periodical branch of the 
non-durable goods industries reported 
the highest average weekly wage and 
hourly rate in approximately 50 lines 
catalogued by the U. S. Department 
of Labor under this heading. Secre- 
tary Frances Perkins’ report, covering 
the month of April, showed an aver- 
age weekly wage in newspaper and 
periodical publication of $43.79 and 
hourly rate of $1.174. For the non- 
durable goods group the average 
weekly wage was $27.55 and the 
hourly rate averaged 66.1 cents. 


o 

NEW M. E. IN DALLAS 

Recent extensive changes on the 
staff of the Dallas (Tex.) Times- 
Herald include: E. K. (Sky) Mead, 
nationally-known executive of the 
paper, has relinquished the managing 
editorship at his own request and will 
henceforth serve as_ carte-blanche 
feature writer. Lillard Barham, for- 
mer city editor, has been named man- 
aging editor. Frank Chappell succeeds 
Barham as city editor. Bill Singleton, 
sports feature writer and recently on 
the copy desk, has joined the Army. 
Robert Chambers, University of Mis- 
souri journalism graduate and recently 
journalism professor at Texas State 
College for Women, has been assigned 
to the copy desk, as has Paul Taylor, 
formerly market editor. Pollyanna 
Badgett, who was once with the 
Times-Herald’s society staff and more 
recently with the OWI, has returned 
as a member of the paper’s city desk 
staff. Hunter Griffin, veteran of the 
copy desk, has been too ill to handle 
his duties for more than a month. 





Press Congress 
Forms New Ass’n 


continued from page 10 





members, from the institutions of 
American solidarity and from the 
democratic governments of the conti- 
nent. 

“The association is forbidden to so- 
licit or receive funds from any gov- 
ernments in America under whose 
regime full freedom of expression for 
the democratic press does not exist. 

“The managing board of the Society 
shall be called the Executive Commit- 
tee and shall consist of the following 
officers: a president, as many vice- 
presidents as there are countries rep- 
resented; a secretary and two assistant 
secretaries; a finance secretary and 
two assistant finance secretaries; a 
propaganda secretary and two assistant 
propaganda secretaries and as many 
members of the committee as, there 
are countries represented. 


“In each country the vice-president 
and the member of the committee ap- 
pointed shall be entrusted as an an- 
nexed committee with the work cor- 
responding in its territory to the ex- 
ecutive committee; such committee 
shall be organized immediately as a 
national committee in each country.” 

In addition the Congress recom- 
mended to the executive committee 
the creation of a Latin-American Con- 
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federation of Newspaper Writers and 
adopted a resolution forming the 
Latin- American Information Agency. 
This latter measure had been passed 
on by the first Congress in Mexico 
City and its purpose is “to promote the 
diffusion of genuine American news 
and information tending to develop a 
mutual knowledge between our coun- 
tries and the knowledge of actual truth 
of the Americas throughout the 
world.” 

The Congress recommended to its 
delegates that they suggest to their 
respective countries the appointment 
of press attaches in the organization of 
their foreign service, and that such 
positions be filled by competitive 
methods in which only professional 
journalists can take part. 

Exchange of Journalists 

In addition the Congress recom- 
mended the exchange of journalists 
between newspapers in the American 
nations. A code regarding equality of 
salaries to enable publishers to ex- 
change editors and reporters was sug- 
gested. 

A proposed resolution to the effect 
that foreign news agencies in Latin 
and South America hire only native 
newspaper men to head their bureaus 
in those nations was modified to read: 
“To request the main offices of the 
telegraphic, cable and other foreign 
news agencies to carry on an active 
campaign of Americanism and to give 
out more news with regard to this con- 
tinent than has been given up to now 
to newspapers affiliated with their re- 
spective information services.” 

The Congress also recommended the 
creation of public Pan-American li- 
braries for newspapers suitably in- 
stalled and subsidized in each one of 
the capitals of the American republics. 
Support of governments and news- 
papers was asked and commercial air 
navigation enterprises were requested 
to grant free transportation of news- 
papers for this purpose. 

A resolution which caused consid- 
erable debate was directed at the Ad- 
vertisers Association of Cuba which, 
it was charged, had the power of 
wielding a strict censorship on Cuban 
newspapers through its control of ad- 
vertising, both local and foreign. The 
measure was modified “to recommend 
to the governments of the American 
countries the enactment of laws in 
order to penalize any coercive action 
of advertising agencies which may im- 
pede the exercise of the right of free 
expression.” 

Fascism Denounced 

The Congress denounced Fascism 
and resolved “to tighten the ring 
around the agents of the enemy, to 
refuse to publish any advertisement of 
the Axis firms mentioned on the Brit- 
ish-American black lists and under no 
pretext of so-called impartiality to 
publish the text of the communiques 
of the general staffs of the Axis con- 
taining propaganda.” 

At the same time the newspapermen 
endorsed the Atlantic Charter and re- 
solved that the Congress “must send 
a communication to all the Parlia- 
ments and Congresses of the United 
Nations, and especially to those of the 
United States of America and of Great 
Britain, authors of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, requesting them to incorporate in 
their legislation, the international doc- 
trine which the above-mentioned 
charter supports, as well as to all the 
parliaments of the Western hemis- 
phere. And that the press of the 
American continent denounce those 
governments which fail to comply 
with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter.” 

The Congress resolved “that it be 
suggested to the press of all the Amer- 
icas that special sections be estab- 
lished to publish in English, French 
and Portuguese anything concerning 


the literature, history, ete., of Latin 
America and to create a popular sec- 
tion, to be inserted in all daily news- 
papers and to be printed im such a 
way that it can be bound for the dif- 
fusion of culture in general as is done, 
for example, by the dailies Novedades 
and El Nacional of Mexico City.” 


Several resolutions were 
concerning the role of the press as a 
social and public service institution, 
Educational sections and newspaper 
libraries for children were recom- 
mended. Elimination of reference to 
racial differences in classified sections 
and news columns were recommended, 

The Congress also suggested the 
inclusion of journalism courses in uni- 
versities and educational institutions, 
A study of living and working condi- 
tions of newspapermen in Latin Amer- 
ica was requested of the International 
Labor Office of the League of Nations 
sitting in Montreal, Canada. 


Tariff Revision Urged 


Revision of the customs tariffs and 
taxes imposed upon the importation 
and exportation of paper, machinery 
and other equipment articles was re- 
quested with the specific recommenda- 
tion to the United States that a special 
quota for paper and machinery be es- 
tablished for Latin America. The 
Board of Economic Warfare in Wash- 
ington was asked to give preference 
to the shipments of newsprint for 
newspapers in the various republics, 

The Congress requested the “gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Costa 
Rica in the most respectful and cor- 
dial manner to repeal the Guardian 
Law which forbids to foreign resi- 
dents in that country the free expres- 
sion of their political opinions.” 

A strongly worded resolution di- 
rected against Selecciones, Spanish 
edition of Readers Digest, which ac- 
cepts advertising, was entitled “Un- 
fair Competition” and was modified 
as a recommendation to the govern- 
ments of various nations for “the re- 
peal of any tax or impost restricting 
the free circulation in the countries 
of the New World of newspapers and 
magazines which are printed in an 
American country and which are 
written in the official language of the 
country in which they are printed or 
that in case of works translated into 
other languages the translation be 
adjusted exactly to the format, text, 
advertisements and prices of the orig- 
inal edition of the country of issue.” 
Selecciones not only accepts advertis- 
ing but is a larger format than Read- 
ers Digest and sells for 10 cents 
throughout Latin America. It was 
recommended that governments re- 
strict circulation in their countries of 
publications translated into their lan- 
guage which sell at a lower price than 
the original issue and “that because 
advertisements are accepted in such 
export editions they directly affect the 
financial income which the Latin 
American newspapers receive from 
their advertisements. That notwith- 
standing non-acceptance of advertise- 
ments or publicity in their original 
editions, they accept them for their 
export editions.” 

The Mexican delegation in partic- 
ular fought this resolution as a re- 
striction on the right of free enter- 
prise. However, the interested parties, 
mostly Cuban, succeeded in muster- 
ing their forces late in the morning 
of the all-night session and passed it 
18 to 16. 

Pan American Airways, which had 
given a luncheon for the Congress, 
was thanked officially in a resolution 
for its cooperation in transporting the 
delegation to Cuba. 

President Batista also entertained 
the delegates Friday with cocktails 
and sandwiches at the Presidential 
Palace, later submitting to a mass 
interview. 
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The advertisement referred to by this 
editor was only one of a series we have 
been running. Others called attention to 
the equally vital service of the men of our 
Railroads, Communications Companies, 
Electrical Wholesalers and Contractors 
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MANUFACTURERS OF BARE AND INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL PURPOSE 
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May Linage Up 13%; Year Ahead 10.3% 
’ -V7/0 
By ROBERT U. BROWN — 
NEWSPAPER LINAGE—52 CITIES 
P : . . . (Compiled by EDITOR & PUBLISHER from M 
GENERAL and classified with gains of 28.1% and ume of any month since October, 1937, with the Mecerds Mensurements) = 
39.8%, respectively, were mainly responsible for exception of November, 1942, which had 500,000 1943 1942 % of E.&? 
total newspaper linage in May registering a 13% _lines more. oF Linage Linage = 1942 Index 
: : P Total Advertising 
increase over the same month in 1942. Only two Department store showed a small gain of 101.1% ME. ancascens 120,985,116 107,044,301 113.0 1015 
classifications, financial and retail, showed slight nd retail was off 8% both reflecting the shortage April ..+eseees 125,231,860 107,054,686 117.0 1073 
losses. in consumer goods. ma = 89,765,325 84,718,272 106.0 944 
Linage for five months of 1943 was brought to a Automotive showed a gain in May of 38% which MOE cneoreicss 96,098,671 85,405,738 112.5 1035 
10.3% increase over the same period in 1942. The was almost a million lines more than in May 1942, Classified 
Eprror & PusiisHer Index, average for the month but the classification was still down to 47.4 on _. 29°183,189 21'648°948 1348 120} 
for the last five years, was at 101.5 in May. the E. & P. Index. Retail . 
Classified’s increase was due solely to the flood Financial had a loss of only 1% in May but a, viene e eens ppt ga pty?! Be 96.3 
of Help Wanted advertising. This classification | continued down at 77.5 on the Index. ceaneeiens Store —_ way wiley 
was at 127.8 on the E. & P. Index. For the year to date, all classifications except MOG. sev ssseucs 27,836,683 27,521,559 101.1 99) 
Classified’s 31,219,791 lines in May was the larg- _ financial showed gains over last year. Retail was April ..eeeeees 30,440,036 = 26,550,278 114.7 1101 
est volume in that field for any month since May, up 1.6%; department stores were ahead 4.7%; General cometh: duis ibe 
1929, and was exceeded by only four months in general gained 20.9%; automotive 20.4%; classified April nrrttt""" 90'800°675  17'820'830 116.7 pe 
1928 and 1929. 27.8%. Financial was down 6.8%. peer an 
General’s position was due entirely to the heavy These comparisons and those in the next column MAY, vkcseccwes 3,220,265 2,333,738 138.0 474 
institutional and industrial copy now being placed _are based on the records for 52 major cities reported April .....+++. 2,863,988 = 2,415,973 118.5 457 
5 H iti i j Financial 
in major aor ii _ monthly by Media Records, Inc., as an index to ge 1,246,824 1,247,588 99.9 775 
General’s 21,178,651 in May was the largest vol- national business. BOE ivacassvs 1,817,406 1,704,483 106.6 947 
May Li in Principal Citi 
Compiled by Media Records 
AKRON, omne CHICAGO, 7“ EL PASO, TEXAS INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
1943 1942 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Beacon-Journal ..... (e) 1,217,690 1,108,562 Tribune ........... (=) 1, pen - BAGRBED TIMGS once ccccccces (m) 401,435 i eer (e) 1,003,323 903,581 
Beacon-Journal ..... (SB) B46,775. “DPEBOE Bam .....0.0cccrres 588,297 446,811 Herald Post ........ (e) 399,526 409,629 Star .....cscceeeee (m) 790,712 674,027 
——— ————_ t News ......... ses es 980,969 850,918 Times ............. (S) 155,290 156,240 Times .......e000e. (e) 623,761 617,025 
Grand Total ......... 1, 564,465 1,402,448 Herald-American (e) 718,845 623,995 es |)! | ee (S) 482,732 418,907 
MEGS sneccoenesces (e) 428,661 476,507 Grand Total ....060% 956,251 963, 422 ~——— 
ALBANY, N. Y. ee Sakewessety (3) he pe yyy ERIE, PA Cree TO | x, «s's:koxies 2,900,528 2,613,540 
Ee nr aici gpg ae Rehm mE ae RRP IRN RE (S) 249,038 9, ' ; 
Knickerbocker News.(c) $96,677 $55,495 Sifcrald-American ..(S) 383,519 330,128 Dispatch Herald ....(e) 407,269 421,619 times nid hoo ee toe te 
imes Union ....... (m) 476,292 559,493 ‘mes (S) 75 669 WOE. SHMOR . 5. <succnuecs ee (e) 501.838 518.728 Times-Union ....... (m) 707,188 538,582 
*Times Union ...... (S) 330,594 265,744 ae Bene ee sw Ae acta Dispatch Herald .... (S) 174.159 181,105 Journal Lege eeeeeeeeee (e) 507, 865 519,837 
Guet Gan SanGas censen Oven Tell v.-..5 000 5,602,715 “4,715,695 ———— ——_._ Times-Union ....... (S) 273,822 276,827 
srand Total ......... 403, 380, CINCINNATI, OHIO Grand Total ......... 1,083,266 1,121,452 . — a 
Geen Tete) ssciccviss 1,488, 875 1,334,746 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO le 6 xc vesvam m) $82, 986 465,015 EVANSVILLE, IND. JERSEY CITY, N. J 
4 Pe, ‘<ciceneseeee sus on) 26,684 694,625 Courier ........... 35.634 ene © atm ae 
ES a senxsnnsees i Se, tee feeder ......... (e) 837,578 777854 Pre (m) 635,684 671,347 Jersey Journal ...... (e) 419,318 $36,609 
Journal .....sseeees (S) 745678 69,965 tEnauirer .......... (S) 575,888 556,543 Courier & Press..... {s) 219,701 202,656 aie JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
‘ scl RO vaca Leeann, Seen ——-  -—_— Meee (Note) 634,668 613,819 
(ee ee 739,745 745,925 Grand Total ...0scs0 2,723,136 2,494,037 Grand Total .....000+ 1, 516,845 1, 556, 913 Note: Tribune (e) sold in combination 
CLEVELAND, OHIO FALL RIVER, MASS. ee eee 
ATLANTA, GA. Plain Dealer ....... (m) 910,989 640,777 a ey ee (e) 420,911 424,945 only is given. 
aie (m) 572,923 $56,637 News ..---++20--e0s (e) 598,120 536,832 ial arta oI ey , KNOXVILLE, TENN. : 
ee ae (e) 845.926 818,595 PFeSS--:-+.++eseee. (e) 1,147,240 1,001,028 FLINT, MICH. a, eee (m) 332,118 — 393,950 
Constitution ....... (S) 363,504 301,513 “tPlain Dealer ..... (S) 734,626 632,764 Journal .........00e (e) 794,144 823,087 om gee eadliperes S}  T4aios9 178°20) 
* ~ "7 : P ets Grey S) 144,059 178,227 
Pe Sarasesenes 2) Se Grand Talal 5000650002 3,390,975 2,811,401 Journal ..--.+--.++: (S) — 222,664 182,178 News-Sentinel... (8) 193°289155%641 
G WUE cenanseas 2,230,513 2,006, ira WUD kcacusace A 808 5 r sain 
rand Tota 6,759 Bait COLSMESS, — acini Grand Total 1,016,808 1,005,265 a 1,085,416 1,187,879 
BALTIMORE, MD. Citeen IEG) 3aa'310 487407 FORT WAYNE, IND. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
News-Post ........- (e) 950,609 882,398 Ohio State Journal..(m) 307.906 256,070 Journal Gazette ....(m) 415,676 393,241 Enaminer Prine (m) 1,051,546 721,376 
asta ata aap (m) 839,080 668.804 Dispatch ........... (S) 357,297 282,211 News Sentinel ...... (e) 741,435 747,511 Times ........0000: (m) 1,369,981 1,014,158 
+ SETS Coal (e) 1,459,395 1,266,013 Citizen ............ (S) 165,974 135,039 Journal Gazette ..... (S) 254,687 242,041 Herald- Express ..... (e) 862,217 702,819 
*American ......... (5) SOG081 FRRRIO Bar ..ns00.000000% (w) 54,236 70,077 a ie cose ee (d) 571,983 515,870 
RE EI : (S) 597,794 561,734 — —- Grand Total ......... 1,411,798 1,382,793 *Examiner ......... (S) 646,586 464,49) 
racine Grand Total ......... 2,165,113 2,086,060 FORT WORTH, TEXAS TTimes .oveveccsees (S) 594,938 439,578 
Gomes Tete 2 ccccvces 4,230,919 3,701,259 . —--- ——— 
DALLAS, TEXAS Star-Telegram ...... (m) 290,408 221,289 Grand Total 5 097.251 3,858,291 
BAYONNE, N. J. er ene (m) 762,023 706,185 Star-Telegram ...... ‘. Geos iret ~ ‘wales git sii 
oo (e) 276,540 222,788 ‘Limes-Herald ...... (e) “QGASO5 EGER ARS PHC so 0cccescs ene (e) 291,965 293,168 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ey BRP Soe REPT Ee , , OG cvenkiscbake (S) 420,688 300,241 Star-Telegram ...... (S) 205,769 = 163,915 eemenyenen -.(m) 770,394 oa 
Times-Herald ...... (S) 322,971 327,024 ne ne | LIES feces ceeces (e) 864,817 89 
aot ne eee 515.447 eietiniinen: Gham Greek Tae <sccsnves 1,477,478 1,324,106 Courier-Journal ....(S) 395,068 382, stad 
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E. &? 
Inde ® ® 
1015 
107; 
Way out here, on nights when stars are blinking, The friendly talks we used to have together, 

a I get a lonely feeling—sort of sad, Those trips we took when I was just a lad, 

My thoughts go back to home and I start thinking, That skiff we used to sail in any weather, 

in oe of you, Dad. -.. you and me, Dad. 


a ee bless That day we said ““Good-bye,” down at the station, I’m grateful for the many gifts you brought me, 
The smiling, but pathetic, look you had, For the wonderful companionship we've had. 
That summer, when I spent my last vacation, I won't forget the many things you taught me— 


99.1 
110.1 yo U, ... with you, Dad. ... bless you, Dad. 


107.3 
109.7 


474 
45.7 re | = 





ODAY, more than ever, fathers have a lives are grateful to see their sons wisely following 
m5 (2 moral, yes, a spiritual responsibility to- in their footsteps. 

94.7 «> ward their sons. For boys, far away from Through their intelligent and temperate ex- 
—— home, tend to accentuate the sympathetic ties that ample, they are helping to establish fine whiskey in 
bind them to their Dads. its rightful place in the scheme of American living. 

Ideals taught at home by precept or example are We, of the House of Seagram, hope that our 
apt to become a fixed rule of conduct. nine-year-effort to promote moderation in the use 

Thus today, many fathers who sincerely believe of liquor may have helped to bring about this 
ames in, and have practiced, moderation in their own desired effect. 
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129,458 “eR : 
Seagram- Distillers Corp, Executive Offices, New York 


ch The House of Seagram 


48,041 Fine Whishies Since 1537 
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ANPA Issues First 
List of Students 


The first list of names of prospective 
students for journalism school war- 
time short courses was received this 
week by the 33 Class A schools of 
journalism from Cranston Williams, 
general manager of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Names of candidates’ are being ob- 
tained by newspapers throughout the 
country in accordance with the re- 
placement pool plan formulated by the 
National Council of Professional Edu- 
cation for Journalism, working in co- 
operation with the ANPA and various 
state and regional publishers’ groups. 

The Council’s program provides for 
newspaper executives in every sec- 


tion of the country to send names of 
prospective students, especially women, 
who may be interested in a journalism 
short course of concentrated training 
for newspaper work. Names of such 


students are being sent directly to 
ANPA headquarters in New York, 
with Mr. Williams, in turn, forwarding 
such names to all of the Class A 
schools. 





CHICAGO TIMES RESUMES ITS SATURDAY ISSUE 


CHICAGO, June 16—In response to reader demand, the Chicago Times is 
re-establishing its Saturday issue, effective June 19, and will publish 


seven days a week, including its regular Sunday paper. 


The tabloid Times 


discontinued its Saturday issue in 1932 and has since published Monday 


through Friday as an evening daily. 


The Saturday paper will be a regular 


daily issue and will sell at 3 cents a copy in competition with the Chicago 
Daily News and Chicago Herald-American, whose Saturday price is 5 cents. 
With important news events occurring daily and the increased tempo of war 
news creating a sustained demand for newspapers, the Times decided to offer 


a complete wartime service on a seven-day basis. 


Under the new set-up 


home delivery rates will be increased from 20 to 25 cents cents for the seven- 
day service and from 15 to 20 cents for the daily only on a six-day basis. 





“We are concerned primarily wi 
an emergency program designed 
offer equal opportunity to all schoo 
of journalism, and in logical sequen 
to all newspapers,” explained Rich: 
P. Carter, associate editor of # 
Roanoke (Va.) Times and World 
News, ‘chairman of the Natio 
Council. 

To meet the urgent need for ® 
placements, the journalism schools ¢ 
offering special courses of eight ! 
nine months’ training. In a few sch 
these courses are open to high sch 
graduates seeking employment ° 
weeklies. Other schools require {4 
two to four years of college work 
prerequisites. 4 

Training programs lead to eil# 
news-editorial, advertising or ci 
tion positions. 
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1. The average oil well, drilled 
by Union Oil Company in California, 
costs $65,888. If you were to divide 
that expense between two men, it 
would cost them $32,944 apiece. But 
if you divide it among 31,652 people, 
as we do, the average cost to each 
person is only $2.08. 




















5. Today, because we go so much 
deeper and use such expensive equip- 
ment, it costs almost 26 times as much. 
There aren't very many men who can 
finance that kind of drilling single- 
handed. For out of 169 exploratory 
wells drilled by the industry in Cali- 
fornia last year, only 5 proved of any 
importance. 


UNTON OFL COMPANY 


CAELEFORNIA 


OF 


1943 


2. For the Union Oil Company is 
owned not by one man, or two, but by 
31,652 men and women. In this prin- 
ciple of multiple ownership you have 
the secret of America’s amazing 
ability to produce more goods (at 
lower prices) than any other nation 
on the face of the earth. 


6. But under our system of Free 
Enterprise, we Americans have been 
able to pool the money and the talents 
of a lot of people! We do this under a 
legal agreement known as a corpora- 
tion. That way, we can tackle certain 
operations collectively that we could 
never handle alone. 


ow to desll am 


otl well for $222 2 









3. Multiple ownership has made 
our kind of peacetime living, and our 
kind of war production, possible. 
Here’s why. In the old days, when 
everything from shoes to rifles was 
made by hand, almost any business 
could be financed and operated by 
one man. 





7. If we’re going to start a farm 
or a drug store, or a machine shop we 
still do it single-handed. But if we’re 
going to make something like steel, 
gasoline, light bulbs, automobiles, 
refrigerators, house paint, window 
panes, bathroom fixtures, etc., we get 
other people to go in with us. 


4. But with the advent of the 
machine age, many businesses began 
to require mere money (for plants, 
machinery, research, etc.) than any 
one man could put up. In the 1890’s, for 
example, you could drill an oil well in 
the California fields for about $2,500. 





8. As a result, we've been able to 
achieve the highest standard of liv- 
ing, and the greatest war production 
in the world. Multiple ownership is not 
the only phase of our Free Enterprise 
system that has made this possible. 
But it’s so important, that without it, 
our American way of life could never 
have been. 


This series, sponsored by the people of the Union Oil 
Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why 


American business functions. We hope you'll feel free 
to sendin any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. 
Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil 
Building, Los Angeles, California. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM 1S FREE ENTERPRISE 
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R. H. Waldo, 
Syndicate Head, 
Dies at 64 


Former Newspaper and 
Magazine Executive Head 
Of McClure Syndicate 


Richard H. Waldo, 64, president and 
editor of the McClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate, New York, since 1928, died 
June 11 after a 
short illness. 

Mr. Waldo was 
born in New 
York, the son of 
Howard Lovett 
Waldo and Clara 
Waldo Sullivan 
Waldo, and edu- 
cated at the 
Friends Acad- 
emy, Locust Val- 
ley, and Hawkins 
Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Staten 
Island. 

He was an advertising representa- 
tive of Harper & Bros. from 1902 to 
1905, then became advertising and 
business manager of Good Housekeep- 
ing from 1905 to 1914. He established 
the Good Housekeeping Institute con- 


cerning which he testified in 1940 be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission, 
that the intention of the institute was 
“to make the advertising in the maga- 
zine as dependable as the United 
States currency of that day.” 

Mr. Waldo also established the Good 
Housekeeping seal of approval, which, 
he declared at the same time, was a 
mark of “absolute dependability and 
our repousibility for that depend- 
ability.” 

He was secretary and associate gen- 
eral manager of the New York Tribune 
from 1914 to 1917, and chairman of the 
publicity committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
from 1913 to 1917. During this same 
period he established and staffed the 
Nation’s Business. 

In November, 1917, he was com- 
missioned a captain and served with 
the A.E.F. from December, 1917, to 
August, 1919. He organized war-risk 
insurance in Great Britain and Ireland 
and was one of the founders of the 
Stars & Stripes, Army newspaper, 
serving as business manager. 

He commanded a company of 111th 
Infantry, 28th (Iron) Division, and 
was secretary and organizing officer of 
the Inter-Allied Games in Paris in 
1919. He received the Order of the 
Holy Redeemer of Greece in 1919. 

From 1921 to 1923 Mr. Waldo was 
publisher of Hearst’s International and 
from 1923 to 1928 served as advertising 
counsel and an executive of the man- 
agement office of the John Wana- 
maker, New York store. He was 
chosen head of the McClure Syndicate 
in 1928, succeeding Clinton T. Brain- 
ard. 

An economist, Mr. Waldo had been 
director since 1929 of the Pollak Foun- 
dation for Economic Research. He 
was treasurer of the Grand Jury Asso- 
ciation of New York County from 
1934 to 1937, and historian of the New 
York Chapter of the Military Order of 
the World War from 1935 to 1939. He 
was national historian, 1930-40. 

Mr. Waldo also had served as chair- 
man of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, now known as the 
Advertising Federation of America, 
and originated the organization’s 
“Truth In Advertising” emblem. He 
was one of the pioneers more than 30 
years ago in the fight for clean and 
truthful advertising. Although his 
major experience had been on the 





Richard H. Waldo 


business end, he was always intensely 
interested in the editorial side and 
liked to write. In 1923 he endowed a 
scholarship in the Medill School of 
Journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Adelaide 
Price Waldo, and four sons, Howard 
L., William S., Allan S. and Thayer 
E. Waldo. 


Ernest Kurth 
Honored by 


Texas Press 


Builder of First Newsprint 
Mill There 
Awarded Plaque 


GaLvesTon, Tex., June 12—Wartime 
travel difficulties kept down atten- 
dance at the annual meeting of the 
Texas Press Association which closed 
here today with the selection of 
Luther Watson of Nolan County News, 
Sweetwater, president. Highlight of 
the session was Friday’s midday meet 
which honored Ernest L. Kurth, presi- 
dent of the Southland Paper Mills, 
Inc., who fathered the Southland’s 
first newsprint mill. This tribute was 
paid jointly by the TPA and the Texas 
Newspaper Publishers Association 


and Congressman Lyndon Johnson, 
G. B. Dealey of the Dallas News and 
Gov. Coke Stevenson were the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

Gov. Stevenson paid tribute to Mr. 
Kurth “as one public servant to an- 
other” before he challenged the 
Texas editors to keep the free and 
untrammeled press forever aloft. He 
saw in the establishment of the 
Texas paper mill “further evidence 
that Texas editors are pursuing your 
free course in providing for your own 
source of supply.” 

Freedoms Stand Together 


“The three freedoms — religion, 
speech, press are the dearest ones 
known to man,” the governor de- 
clared, “but never forget that these 
three stand or go down together. You 
must always protect the others.” 

He thought only absolute necessity 
should force the people of the United 
States to sacrifice “one single part of 
the constitution in the prosecution of 


” 


war. 

A plaque presented Mr. Kurth by 
Mr. Dealey bore the paper mill presi- 
dent’s likeness carved from virgin 
East Texas pine by Don Grant, art 
director of the Dallas News. Mr. 
Dealey paid high tribute to Mr. Kurth 
and his never-say-die spirit which 
has brought to him and his state 
achievement after achievement. 

Mr. Kurth’s response gave interest- 
ing figures about the Southland mill, 
located at Lufkin and itself paid trib- 
ute to those who had helped in the 
enterprise, particularly Dr. Charles H. 
Herty, noted Southern chemist and 
Francis P. Garvan, once head of the 
Chemical Foundation, both now de- 
ceased. 

In 3% years of operation the mill 
has manufactured and shipped 160,- 
000 tons of paper and gross sales have 
amounted to $8,500,000, he said. Sala- 
ries and wages have totaled $3,250,000 
not including $1,000,000 construction 
wages. The company has paid some 
$480,000 in interest and principal to 
the RFC and more than $200,000 in 
various taxes. East Texas woods 
workers have received more than a 
half million dollars for the 120,006 
cords of wood used in the mill, he 
explained. 

List of Speakers 

Thornton Hall of the San Antonio 
Express, president of the Texas News- 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER Of 


paper Publishers Association, traced 
the history of the newsprint industry 
in Texas and told of Kurth’s part in its 
development. Other speakers were 
Hubert Harrison of the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, Ted Dealey, 
president of the Dallas News, Mayor 
W. M. Glenn of Lufkin, and Corporal 
James T. Donahue of Tyler, now of 
the air forces, Nathan Adams, Dallas 
banker, Former Gov. W. P. Hobby of 
the Houston Post, Publisher E. K. 
Gaylord of Oklahoma City, J. M. 
North of the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram and others. Charles Manship 
of Baton Rouge (La.) Advocate and 
State Times, president of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
said “every newspaper in the South 
owes a debt of gratitude to Kurth.” 
The convention adopted resolutions 
indorsing the Bankhead Bill provid- 
ing for expenditure of federal funds 
for purchase of newspaper advertising 
to promote the war effort, “the adver- 
tising to be divided equitably among 
newspapers of general circulation.” 
Doyle L. Buckles, secretary of the 
Alabama Press Association had urged 
such action in a talk before the gath- 
ering, denying such expenditures 
could be called a subsidy and saying 
that a recent survey showed 2,525 
papers favoring it to 154 opposed. 
Another resolution calls for a single 
statewide organization of Texas news- 


papers, recommended merger of the 
TPA and the TNPA and the appoint- 


ment of a committee “to proceed with 
negotiations looking to such consoli- 
dation.” 

George B. Peeler of Taylor was 
named vice-president and Deskins 
Wells of Wellington, who reported a 
sizable profit from the first year’s op- 
eration of the Texas Press Messenger, 
official publication, was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The Dallas News announced that it 
had established the J. J. Taylor award 
for dailies under 5,000 circulation and 
all weeklies in memory of the editor 
of that paper who died a month ago. 


Obituary 


JOHN G. KARAFFA, 38, cartoonist 

known as “Kay,” died June 11 in 
the Englewood, N. J. Hospital as a 
result of injuries received in an au- 
tomobile accident. He was staff car- 
toonist for the Hudson Dispatch, 
Union City, N. J., and for many years 
had a weekly cartoon in Collier’s. 

Danret M. Mauer, 52, veteran news- 
paper cameraman and pioneer in the 
newsreel field in Maine, died recently 
in Bangor, Maine. Previous to his 
retirement he was for ten years staff 
photographer on the Bangor Daily 

ews. 

Wittram KeEtty BeEarp, 77, widely 
known Philadelphia advertising man, 
died recently in the Germantown Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia. Beard was dis- 
trict manager in Philadelphia for the 
Electrical World and the transporta- 
tion publications of McGraw-Hill Co. 

Cuartes E. WERKHEISER, 84, one time 
manager of the Pittston (Pa.) Gazette 
died recently. 

Sam F. Dickerson, 67, former editor, 
Cadiz (O.) Democrat-Sentinel, and 
Cadiz postmaster the last 10 years, 
died recently in Wheeling, W. Va. 

ArTHuR S. JESSON, 87, retired Pitts- 
burgh newspaperman died at his home 
there recently. He located in Pitts- 
burgh about 70 years ago, was a 
reporter and copy reader on the old 
Gazette-Times and the Pittsburgh 
Leader and operated a print shop. 

WittraM T. Branacan, 51, editor and 
publisher of the Emmetsburg (Iowa) 
Democrat, died June 6 at the veteran’s 
hospital, Des Moines, after an illness 
of six months. He was_ associated 





with his father, W. I. Branagan, jp 
publishing the paper, 1919 to 1933. 

Freperick W. Houston, 32, a sports 
writer for the Springfield (Mass.) Re. 
publican, was instantly killed June 5 
when a bakery truck in which he was 
riding struck a trailer-truck and over. 
turned on Bernardston road in Ber. 
nardston, Mass. 

Wiu1aM Georce Crart, for the past 
12 years a circulation route man for 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar at Hul- 
bert, Ark., was killed May 22, in an 
auto accident, West Memphis, Ark. 

Henry L. Hines, city editor of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union before the 
turn of the century and later U. §, 
Surveyor of Customs of the Port of 
Springfield, died June 13. Hines had 
been connected with industrial plants 
in that city and was editor of their 
house organs. Prior to his service on 
the Union, he was city editor of the 
Northampton Herald. 


James McLeop, 67, who retired in 
1936 as head librarian of the Boston 
Herald-Traveler, died June 11 after a 
two-year illness. 

F. B. Russe.t, 55, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Belton (Tex.) Journal 
since 1928, died recently after a heart 
attack. He had been in newspaper 
work, chiefly Texas, thirty-five years. 


CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 


1 time—.50 per line 
4 times—.40 per line per insertion 


HELP WANTED and 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time—.90 per line 
2 times—.80 per line per insertics 
4 times—.70 per line per Inserties 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NOON 
FOR CURRENT WEEK'S ISSUB 


To calculate cost ef any classified adver 
tisoment, count five average words te the 
line. Minimum space accepted for publi- 
vation Is three lines. Advertisers whe 
their ads, Bex No. EDITOR & PUBLI 
sheuld censider this as four words. 


















Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 
GUARANTEED FOR LIABILITY 
Duplex Tubular—8 page—with complete 
=— e —_ — — 
-page ex flat bed, angle bar 
Model A eaten, flat bed 
E & F Elrods, electric pots 
Ludlow with 14 fonts mats 
$25 Vandercook Proof Press, full page 
Rouse-Band w 
Hoe-Seott Heavy duty mat rollers 
2-0 Intertypes 3 magazines 
$8-14 Linotypes 
Northern Machine Works, 
Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCOTT PRESS: 5 units; cut off 25 5/16 
inches; double folder with Outler-Ham- 
mer conveyor; G. E. Board, 2 AO G. E. 
Motors, 100 and 150 H.P., 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 220 volts, latter arranged for 
single or tandem operation. One pony 
Autoplate, cut off 25 5/16 inches, 1 
junior Autoplate, cut off 23 9/16 inches. 
All equipment in first class operating 
condition, will sell all or parts. Phone 
or write M. Sturges, Newark (N. J.) 
Star Ledger. 


HOE SEXTUPLE, double width, double 
folders, color unit, cutoff 22% inches, 
decker type, will handle 5-column tabloid 
page, equipped with color fountains on 
2 decks, 3 sets angle bars, rollers, elee- 
tric paper hoist, 75 h.p. drive included. 
Box 1000, Pasadena Independent, Pass- 
dena, California. 

















Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—electric paper roll hoist unit 
for Duplex Standard Tubular Press. Will 
oy pre price. SAFRAN PRINTING 
bo ANY, 6543 Sylvester Avenue, De 
troit, Michigan. 
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Machinery For Sale 


PR. GOSS Hy-Spd Folders factory rebuild 
22.77 cut off still im crate $2,000.00. 
O. A. Page Publishing Co., 156 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 
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Newspaper Brokers 


¥ BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. Es- 
tablished 1914. Newspapers bought and 
sold without publicity. 





‘Ports | 





BUYERS — SELLERS WAITING? Why 
not get together? Cover all states — 40 
1s experience get results, 
B. J. KINGSTON AGENCY 
National a Brokers 
jokson, Michigan — Jacksonville, Florida 


% 

















in North Carolina, Tennessee or 


Imm 











nm an nia. iate negotiations 

k, . P. Likely, Times Tower, New York. 

E the 

» the Newspapers For Sale 

Jy. & WEST EVENING DAILY in live thriv- 

rt of J ing town of 135,000. 67 years old. 

had Well equipped in own building, most 
prominent point in town. Many fac- 

lants tories. Large payrolls. Center richest 

their | farming section in U. S. Failing health 

e reason for selling. Get in touch with 

© ON | us at once. Box 1037, Editor & Pub- 

the | lisher. 








TERN DAILY; agriculture state & 
d in | district. Future outlook good. Oash 
ston | $23,000 required. Unopposed & real 
property included. Similar conditions 
era | covers a weekly, net of $8,000 for past 
each eight years. Glover Co., 
Ventura, Oslifornia. 
oub- 
rnal 
eart Mechanical Equipment Wanted 





aper WANTED 


pons Beeee. single width (two pages wide), 
13 inch printing diameter—21% inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full de- 
tails and prices. Box 1042, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Help Wanted 


inistrative 


OTION AND SALES MANAGER for 
small, growing news service. Traveling 
necessary. Excellent opportunity for ex- 
ceptional, high type man. Give age, ex- 
perience, references, etc. Box 1028, Edi- 
tor & Publisher, 











Help Wanted 


Advertising 
inreKriony G@ MANAGER—Permanent po- 


sition in southwestern city of 40,000 
on combination morning, evening and 
Sunday newspapers. Applicants please 
send recent photo, full history, specimen 
of handwriting, references, salary re- 
quirements, his is an opportunity for 
good salesman who can direct others 
into a real producing department. Box 


to 
1049, Editor & Publisher. 
OPPORTUNITY for young lady 
—or man—in classified sales, manage- 


ment. Absolutely a4 field with future. 
Applicant must have demonstrated in- 
terest in classified sales or selling. Job 
now open. Alse have place for experi- 
enced diaplay man. Write new to 
Times-News, Twin Falls, Idaho, stating 
salary wanted, qualifications. 


PENING FOR national newspaper adver- 
tising man; midwest city 100,000; must 
have experience; for interview give busi- 
ness background; draft status; salary 
Ttequirements. This is a real opportunity 
with a future. Replies confidential. Box 
1027, Editor & Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR EITHER 
A MAN OR A WOMAN 
who believe they can sell advertising 
in The National Field to take charge 
of the New York Office of a daily and 








OLR Getee = 





= 
= 

















Sunday newspaper located in the 
— Metropolitan area. Will be required 
/16 to call on agencies and national ad- 
am- vertisers. Good salary to right per- 
iE. son. Reply by letter stating experi- 
60 mee, educational background and age. 
S Box 1030, Editor & Publisher. 
on 
i TO SOME SMALL 
hes. TOWN ADVERTISING 
ing SALESMAN 
7) who would like to get in the big league. 
__ And then we have an opening for an 
ible aggressive, intelligent salesman who may 
nes, be in a rut, but who has confidence in his 
‘oid ability to sell in a larger field. 
lee: [2 this job he will spend half his time 
ed. § 2 New York City and half on a nearby 
58° newspaper working retail and national 
accounts. 
— Write fully, giving age, draft status, ex- 
perience and salary expected. All re- 
-* plies in strict confidence. Appointment 
nit Will be arranged. Box 1035, Editor & 
vill Publisher. 
= ANTED: Advertising Manager for Middle 
West daily, 6,000 circulation. Must 
- make layouts and sell as well as supervise 
— Solicitors. Box 1034, Editor & Publisher. 
ANTED: Experienced Classified Salesman 
= or Saleswoman for Illinois daily. Good 
ild Starting salary. Not a duration job, 
00. opportunity for advancement. Box 1039, 
ice Editor & Publisher. 





STANTIAL CLIENT will purchase daily 
ir- 
desired. 


Salesmen Wanted 
Adv. Representatives 


Help Wanted 
Mechanical (Cont'd) 





SALESMAN in New York office old estab- 
lished Newspaper Representative. Give 
full particulars, references and salary ex- 














pected. All replies confidential. Box 
1044, Editor & Publisher. 
Help Wanted 
Circulation 
BLOTTER CLERK, experienced routing 
shipments, New York City. Box 1015, 
Editor & Publisher. 
Dailies 


CIRCULATION MANAGER small 
N. C. area. Reply fully in strict 
confidence. Box 1018, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER—Permanent po- 
sition with a New England daily. Must 
be able to handle boy promotion, home 
delivery problems, and ABC records. Box 
1024, Editor & Publisher. 











Help Wanted 





Editorial 
ALL-ROUND REPORTER, cover City Hall, 
politics, general assi ent. ontact 


Managing Editer Ted Yudain, Greenwich 


(Conn.) Time. 


COPY EDITOR who can condense it, re- 
write, help on desk. Box 1023, Editor 
& Publisher. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME by spare-time 
writing of features and news for trade 
pace. Nation-wide trade news service 
as openings for correspondents in sev- 
eral cities. Richard Carl Stanton, P. oO. 
Box 892, Binghamton, N. Y. 


MAYBE IF WE CAN MAKE this ad sound 
like a tourist folder we'll get the man we 
want. Would you like to draw part of 
your compensation from living in Florida 
sunshine, near the ocean, low living costs, 
in a small, pleasant, resort community and 
a good gang to work with? We want a 
competent, fast copy desk man for rim 
work and all we can find either have been 
duds for us or else wanted twice what 
we are able to pay. For somebody who 
wants to settle down (the job is per- 
manent) and live pleasantly we believe 
we have something to offer. State age, 
draft status, minimum salary acceptable, 
experience, references and send photo if 
possible. But please don’t waste our 
time and yours unless you’re fast on 
heads and copyreading. e want some- 
one who will make good and who will like 
us and this job, even if we can’t pay 
metropolitan scale. Box 1045, Editor & 

blisher. 














NEED sober, reliable, competent, experi- 
enced man to handle local staff and in 
emergency take over wire and get out 
the paper. A six day afternoon Asso- 
ciated Press leased wire member in deep 
South Army Camp Town of forty thou- 
sand. Pleasant working conditions and 
good pay for right party. Andrews Har- 
mon, Hattiesburg erican. 





RARE MAGAZINE OPPORTUNITY 
Somewhere there’s a seasoned newspaper- 
man who likes desk work—who balances 
imagination with common sense. He 
thinks deeply, can do articles, rewrites, 
cutlines, even promotion copy with 
facility. He is alert, loyal, friendly— 
maybe a service club member. He wants 
&@ good inside job on a national magazine 
(Ohicago). If you're the one, send de- 
tails including draft status to Box 958, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, southern daily. Opportunity 
for advancement. Box 1022, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SOCIETY EDITOR-REPORTER. Complete 
information first letter including experi- 
ence, references, salary expected. Apply 
to Editor Niver W. Beaman or Managing 
mg Ted Yudain, Greenwich (Conn.) 

ime. 














Help Wanted 
Feature Writer 





WOMAN or draft exempt feature writer 
capable of doing magazine calibre work 
in office that maintains high news stand- 
ards and operates on an _ international 
scale. Exceptionally interesting field 
dealing with research and educational 
promotion. Must have initiative, imagi- 
nation, ability assume responsibility and 
proven newspaper background. Knowl- 
edge radio, aviation, science helpful, but 
not must. Good salary, low living costs. 
Box 1009, Editor & Publisher. 








Help Wanted 
Mechanical 


WANTED: Experienced engraver and dark- 
room camera man for complete excel- 





lently equipped one man engraving dept. 
for Illinois daily paper; 
conditions. 
Box 1025, 


good working 
$50.00 for forty hour week. 
Ecitor & Publisher. 


STEREOTYPER for Duplex Tubular press 
and stereotype equipment, on newspaper 
in beautiful small, up-state New ork 
City. Give reference and experience. 


Box 1026, Editor & Publisher. 








Help Wanted 
Radio News Writer 


IOWA’S leading radio station now has 
vacancy on news staff made up entirely 
of newspaper-trained writer-broadcasters, 
considered best in region. ould con- 
sider stable, draft-deferred man _ with 
varied newswriting experience and de- 
sire to learn radio news business both as 
writer and broadcaster. College degree 
preferred. No previous broadcasting ex- 
perience required. but desire man whose 
voiee, appearance, and intellect offer 
possibilities of becoming broadcaster as 
well as writer. Write Jack Shelley, News 
Editor, Radio Station WHO, Des Moines. 


Wanted—Miscellaneous 


COLLECTIONS of humorous typographical 
errors, any number. State price. Box 
1021, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
dministrative 
BUSINESS MANAGER—Now employed as 
Mgn. Editor daily, town of 15,000. De- 
sires similar position on larger paper, 
preferably in South. Young, aggressive 
—a real producer. Must be permanent. 
Successful record warrants good wage. 





























Good refs. Come for interview. State 
full particulars. Box 1013, Editor & 
Publisher. 
Situations Wanted 
dvertising 
NATIONAL advertising manager with 


seventeen years newspaper experience in 
large competitive markets desires con- 
nection which offers future commensurate 


with his ability to produce results. 
Twelve years with present employer. 
Experienced in _ retail and _ national. 


Knows most important agencies and ad- 
vertisers in metropolitan cities. Has 
record of consecutive competitive gains. 
College graduate, draft exempt, married. 
Box 1010. Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG LADY desires permanent display 
advertising position. Single. °'41 college 
raduate. adio, newspaper experience. 
resently employed. Prefer Middlewest. 
Box 950, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Cartoonist 


CARTOONIST, ALL-ROUND Editorial Art- 
ist, freelancing seeks permanent news- 
paper job. Ambitious; creative baer 
published samples, originals — eet 




















S. Schwartz, 760 Fox Street, 
City. 
Situations Wanted 
Circulation 





AN AGGRESSIVE thoroughly competent 
cireulation man of proven ability desires 
connection. Morning-Evening. Combina- 
tion newspapers. Box 910, Editor 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Twenty-five 
years experience. Specialist home de- 
livery. Economical methods. Conserva- 
tively aggressive. Used to hard work; 
solving difficult problems. References. 
Box 924, Editor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER 25 years prac- 
tical newspaper experience. Little Mer- 
chant Plan, metropolitan system, A.M., 
P.M., Sunday and combination news- 
papers. Highly efficient, loyal, depend- 
able. Successful record as executive and 
producer. Age 45. Now employed (10 
years present position). Box 1012, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER doing successful 
job Southern paper 60,000 circulation. 
Outstanding record five other papers 
various sections. Specialty carrier boy 
promotion. Fully capable handling any 
situation. Aggressive, resourceful. Draft 
exempt. References all employers. | Good 
reason for change. Box 1020, Editor & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR available immediately for 
tough, profitable job with future. Ex- 
cellent record all phases. 33. 3 children. 
Box 1036, Editor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION. 25 years’ experience, morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday on Metropolitan 
papers. Now employed as Assistant Cir- 
culation Manager of the Washington Post. 
Go anywhere. Available July 20th. W. 
O. Burch, 1434 Somerset Place, N.W., 
Washington 11, D. C. 

MANAGER past draft age open to Pub- 
lisher needing one with experience. Any 
location, go getter. References. Box 
991, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MAN available, experienced 


























in sales, home delivery, distribution, 
bookkeeping and auditing. Best of ref- 
erences. ox 881, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Circulation (Cont'd) 


CIRCULATION MANAGER desires contact 
with Publisher in need of Circulater. 
Excellent 20 years record as top man. 
Best references. Family man, draft ex- 
empt, reliable, desires permanency. Box 
932, Editor & Publisher. 











Situations Wanted 
Editorial 





EXPERIENCED editor, reporter, rewrite, 
features, heads, make-up. raft de- 
ferred. Work anywhere; New York City 
preferred. Box 1043, Editor & Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED newspaper woman.  Fif- 
teen years general reporting, feature 
writing, women’s page editing. Some 
newspaper photographic experience. Box 
1014, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN, wide metropolitan 
experiences in news, features, editing. 
wants responsible job with reasonably 
commensurate salary. Employed. Ex- 
cellent references. Box 983, Editor & 
Publisher. 











TRADE journal editor seeks change, pre- 
ferably in Los Angeles or vicinity. 
Draft exempt. Full range of editorial 
experience. Box 964, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS experienced, now em- 
ployed seeks job, preferably im east but 
will go anywhere. Versatile, especially 
good on baseball. Draft exempt. Own 
“ sports library. Box 937, Editor 








ublisher. 
REPORTER-rewrite-desk man, 45, mar- 
ried, two children, 25 years allround 


experience, including sports; competent, 


aggressive, energetic, best of ealth, 
wants permanent position southwest or 
west. ow employed big eastern daily. 


Box 911, Editor & Publisher. 


RESPONSIBE EDITOR REWRITE MAN. 
News Bureau, Overseas Branch, OWI, 
wants reporting feature writing job, 4F, 
young, energetic, A.B. arvard. Box 
966, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG LADY, pout employed inter- 
ested in general news coverage. Ooll 
degree. Distance no object. Box B08, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WRITING POSITION — magazine, news- 
paper, go out of town. B.A. 2 years Col- 











ege. Background, public relations, 
trade paper, radio scripts and research. 
Box 942. Editor & Publisher. 





WRITER: 21 years experience metropoli- 
tan dailies and publicity seeks Eastern 
ost. Box 1038, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG JOURNALIST seeking experience 
on Newspaper or Magazine. Willing to 
go out of town. Now working on N. Y. 
paper. Box 1017. Editor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 





A-1 FOREMAN, printer-op. 41 (4H). Life 
exp., 20 years. Foreman entire plant 
dailies, job. Union. ‘‘Foreman.’’ 209 
E. Spruce, Springfield, Ill. 


COMPOSING ROOM—Plant Superintend- 
ent; last job 7 years; broad background ; 
smooth operations; unusual results; fine 
record. Box 978, Editor & Publisher. 


COMPOSING ROOM Foreman Superintend- 
ent—West and Day work preferred 
Sober. Union. Box 1011. Editor & 
Publisher. 


COMP. ROOM Machinist—now in charge 
39 mach. plant. Factory background, 
8 Union. Box 1007, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


MECHANICAL - PRESSROOM Superintend- 
ent, well informed, experienced in all 
dept’s, 28 years, anywhere in U.S.A., 
sober, honest, reliable, good references. 
Box 1019, Editor & Publisher. 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN OR SUPT., 25 
years experience Hoe, Goss, Scott and 
Duplex presses, on large metropolitan 
and small town dailies, 6 years com- 
bination. Wide technical knowledge of 
Engraving. Union, draft exempt. Box. 
1029, Editor & Publisher. 























Situations Wanted 
Photographer 


PHOTO EDITOR—Newspaper or magazine. 
Experienced caption writer, picture page 
layout and iting. Photographer as- 
signment and darkroom supervision. Age 
34. Draft 3A3. Permanent positiom 
desired. Box 931, Editor & Publisher. 











Situations Wanted 
Public Relations 


MAN, 26, draft deferred with 7 years news-- 
paper reportorial experience, wants pub- 
lic relation position permanent with 
opportunities for advancement; prefer 
railroad; excellent character, professional 
qualifications. Now employed on Eastern 
Daily. Box 955, Editor & Publisher. 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


MIDDLE-AGED newspaper men have 
sent several interesting letters as the 
result of our recent comment on the 
proposed “short 


Why Big courses” in journal- 

ism for women of- 
Giy dats fered by Northwest- 
Are Few ern, Syracuse and 


Boston Universities. 
Our correspondents state that they 
have sought metropolitan newspaper 
jobs in vain during recent months, 
after having left newspaper work for 
publicity or other employment. Sev- 
eral of them are in their forties, have 
creditable newspaper backgrounds, 
and have drawn good pay in newspa- 
per and other lines of work. But, 
despite the alleged shortage of first- 
class men, they say that their appli- 
cations are either not answered at all, 
or given a perfunctory brush-off. 

Their tale is probably true. Cities 
like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
etc. have never had any lack of ap- 
plicants for places in all departments. 
Mergers during the past 10 years or so 
created local surpluses which were 
slowly absorbed. There is a continu- 
ous flow of young people from small- 
town newspapers to the big cities, on a 
search for newspaper employment that 
is all too seldom successful. That out- 
flow from small-town dailies and 
weeklies to the metropolitan centres 
has contributed in some measure tc 
the plight of the smaller papers. The 
draft has also hit the small city paper 
much harder relatively than it has the 
big fellows, é¢ven though the latter 
may have the larger number of former 
employes in national services. 

We know of one Ohio daily, long 
established, which used to have an 
editorial staff of four or five men and 
women. They probably doubled up 
an evening or two every week by 
helping in circulation or advertising 
or collection work, but their main 
duties were editorial. Recently the 
publisher wrote that he and the editor 
were doing all the white collar work— 
reading telegraph and local copy, 
chasing local stories by telephone, 
writing and scheduling advertising, 
looking after the circulation lists and 
distribution. ‘The publisher’s highly 
justified wail was that the local draft 
board had classified the editor as 1-A— 
and what could he do about it? 

His city is in a tough though not 
extraordinary situation. It is a minor 
war production centre, with practic- 
ally all peace-time industry converted 
to war production. The town had 
never had much unemployment; by 
the same token, it had never had any 
surplus of labor. The converted war 
plants scouted the countryside for 
new hands, and, inevitably, took some 
from the newspaper. The local draft 
board, working on the usual popula- 
tion quota, found many potential elig- 
ibles busy at jobs that had to be 
classified as essential. In that situa- 
tion, they slapped a 1-A classification 
on almost any male who could walk 
and see and did not have an out-and- 
out war job, including some of the 
newspaper folks. And the newspaper 
had no “pool” from which to draw re- 
placements. 

Oe * on 

IT IS THAT situation, which is des- 

perately frequent in small town and 
country journalism today, that the 
journalism schools are 
trying to help. Metro- 
politan newspapers 
don’t need such assis- 
tance, and could use 
it only as a last resort 
if they did. None of the deans of the 
three schools mentioned believes that 


Small Papers 
Face Hard 
Situation 


a six-month short-course to high 
school girl graduates can produce peo- 
ple competent to hold a metropolitan 
desk or street job. 

The big-city papers have been hit 
hard by the draft, of course, but they 
have not lost many key editorial ex- 
ecutives to the armed services. They 
have quite a number on leave of ab- 
sence as executives or public relations 
officers of several government agencies, 
but in no case to our knowledge have 
they been crippled by war losses. Last 
year’s decline in advertising caused 
many to tighten their editorial con- 
tent proportionately. This year’s cut 
in newsprint has resulted in further 
general reductions (there are some ex- 
ceptions) in the editorial program. 
Copy is being more sharply edited, 
feature departments dropped or re- 
duced in frequency and volume. Up 
to now, the big city papers have been 
staffed with a fair degree of comfort 
editorially, and, working on restricted 
budgets, few of them are scouring the 
market for new talent. Current tax 
bills do not encourage the addition 
of any expense that is not vital to 
operation. 

As stated above, the small paper 
faces wholly different circumstances. 
It was working usually with as small 
a staff as possible before the war, and 
every departure for armed service or 
war work drew vital blood. Another 
factor is that the small city newspa- 
pers have benefitted to only a small 
extent from the “institutional” adver- 
tising of the great corporations. while 
the metropolitan press has fared quite 
well in that respect. The small paper 
has not the resources to pay metro- 
politan salaries, even to its top ex- 
ecutives or owners, under present 
conditions. To these newspapers a 
supply of young women, trained in 
the fundamentals of writing and edit- 
ing copy, will be a God-send. And it 
can’t come too soon. 

*. * 8 

THE TURN of the metoropolitan press 

is coming. You can be sure of that. 
Despite all of the orders making news- 
papers “essential to 
the conduct of the 
war” and classifying 
certain jobs as essen- 
tial to newspaper 
operation, the de- 
mands of the armed services before the 
end of 1943 will compel further in- 
roads on big city newspaper staffs. It 
is possible, however regrettable, that 
a good many men will be called for 
military service who are much more 
valuable where they are than in uni- 
form. Draft boards, faced with the 
need of calling up another 2,500,000 
men (maybe more) between now and 
Dec. 31, will have to go into classifica- 
tions which they have marked as “de- 
ferred,” “limited” or even 4-F. News- 
papers cannot escape that process. 

To anticipate the gap that such a 
draft is certain to cause, Dean Olson 
of Northwestern has offered a journal- 
ism course that differs from those of 
Syracuse and Boston, which are de- 
signed mainly for assistance of the 
small town journal. The Northwest- 
ern course, nine months long, will be 
open to qualified young women who 
have passed three years of college 
work. Instruction will be on an in- 
tense, accelerated, tempo. It will be 
limited largely to technical newspa- 
per subjects, on the assumption that 
applicants will have passed the neces- 
sary background work in their three 
college years. Degrees will be granted 
to graduates. 

Like the other two, this is also ex- 
perimental. It is based. however, on 


Draft Likely 
To Hit 
Big Towns, Too 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


the conviction of Dean Olson and 
the Northwestern faculty that stand- 
ards of first-class instruction for 
journalism must be maintained during 
the war so far as is possible. That is 
a laudable aim. It should be attainable 
by schools which have been accus- 
tomed to feed their graduates directly 
to metropolitan city rooms as trained, 
competent craftsmen, qualified to rise 
in their profession as opportunity of- 
fered. 

“We're going to stick to our guns, 
and we think we'll be better off in 
the long run. It may seem strange to 
you, but actually we are not worrying 
about enrollment. You know if you 
establish the reputation for doing a 
good job, the good students who want 
a sound education and a thorough pro- 
fessional training are going to come to 
you, even though your course is longer 
and tougher than the rest. And that’s 
not just wishful thinking. It has been 
proved by the applications that come 
in here every day.” 

* * * 
THESE WAR experiments in journal- 
ism instruction, and the many more 
which are expected to follow, are cer- 
tain to be watched 


What of with deep interest by 
Peace-Time ‘ne practical newspa- 
per executives who 

Prospects? have worked closely 


with the teachers for 
nearly ten years. If these “wonders” 
of six and nine-month university 
training prove satisfactory to highly 
critical superiors in daily work, we 
can look for some changes in thinking 
among journalism faculties and among 
the newspapers, too. 

Small town publishers have long 
questioned the need of a four-year 
course to train a young man or woman 
for a $25 beginner’s job on a small 
daily. Many a student, too, has won- 
dered why he had to spend four years 
in college to acquire a lot of learning 
that seems to have no earthly use on 
his $25 job, now or later. 

The leading schools, about 32 in 
number, have maintained that their 
mission was not to train people who 
would be qualified only for a $25 job 
on a paper with 5,000 to 20,000 circu- 
lation. It was to give an education 
that would fit the student, after suf- 
ficient practical experience, for the 
high places and high salaries of news- 
paper work. We have always thought 
that the teachers were fundamentally 
right in that, but we recognized also 
that comparatively few of them are in 
close contact with the big cities where 
major newspaper opportunities are 
available to graduates. 

Many are in state universities, sup- 
ported by taxation, and always under 
close scrutiny by legislatures and 
newspapers. In most of these areas, 
the newspapers do not need future 
Joseph Pulitzers or Arthur Brisbanes, 
but bright youngsters who know how 
to write decent English with the rudi- 
ments of punctuation, how to talk to 
the mayor or the head of the civic 
club and report what he says with 
reasonable accuracy, or how to write 
a head that the composing room can 
set. They can’t pay big league salaries, 


so they usually lose their brightes 
kids to a major city after a year 
two. The state journalism school was 
expected to keep these holes 

and in most cases it did so—befoy. 
Pearl Harbor. 

That system has worked better thay 
passably well during the past 10 year: 
While few schools had yet realize 
the dream of Joseph Pulitzer of 4 
years ago, several were getting there 
with results that promised well fg 
the journalism of a few years hence, 
From their graduates, metropolitan 
newspapers were already building 4 
second line of men and women, quali. 
fied for any high editorial vacancy 
that might open; small city paper 
were getting staffs which had bette 
than a mere local background. Spe. 
cialists were also being developed. 

The war will delay realization of 
those high aspirations, but if the jour. 
nalism teachers keep their heads high 
and their feet on the ground, the delay 
need not be dangerous. They can 
supply not only current needs—pro- 
vided the War Manpower Commission 
doesn’t divert their female prospects 
to other occupations—they can als 
build for a new start when peace 
comes again. 

s 
Baillie in England 
On Invasion Coverage 

Hugh Baillie, president of United 
Press, has arrived in London by plane 
from the U. S. for a closeup view of 
the war and U.P.’s coverage. He left 
Firday to check on arrangements for 
covering the invasion. 

The length of time Mr. Baillie will 
spend abroad will depend upon cir- 
cumstances, U.P. told Eprror & Pu- 
LISHER. In the past he has made 
numerous trips abroad. 

The London Daily Express, learning 
of Mr. Baillie’s arrival, reported June 
16 that “every time Baillie comes to 
England, something happens.” 

The Express noted that Mr. Baillie 
visited London in 1935 “and Mussolini 
attacked Abyssinia.” 

“He came in 1936 just in time for the 
abdication of King Edward VIII,” it 
added. “He came in 1938 and chose 
Munich month. And he came in 19% 
and heard Neville Chamberlain an- 
nounce that England was at war.” 


+ 

BURGHER REMOVED 

WasHINGTON, June 17 — Kenneth 
Burgher has been relieved of his 
duties as press advisor to Rubber 
Director William M. Jeffers and will 
be assigned elsewhere in the wa 
agencies. Burgher was a principal in 
a press disagreement during a recent 
tour of newsmen through gasoline and 
rubber producing plants in Southem 
states (E. & P., June 5, pg. 36). The 
government press agent ordered news- 
papermen not to publish a compli- 
mentary remark by Jeffers regarding 
Louisiana’s Governor Sam Jones. Told 
Jeffers had no objection, Burgher re- 
plied his job was to protect the rubber 
director against publicity on remarks 
he should not make. 


— | 
















Speaking of PIONEERS 


While the asking of questions is as old as man 
himself, the idea of maintaining an information 
bureau in the national capital for the free use of 
daily newspaper readers was originated and de 
veloped by Frederic J. Haskin. 
worthwhile inventions of this era of newspaper 
growth. There are many imitators but Haskin is 
the pioneer and leader. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer (131,017 M) bas 
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renewed for this service. 
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Maybe you've wondered... 


nission 

»spects 

n also 

peace 
age , It wasn’t long ago that you saw Vuepak 
Tnited — / everywhere. Remember? In glamorous transparent 
Plane eh  . ; 4 flower boxes, in countless smart counter displays, in 
ew of A Ya A z “see at a glance’’ boxes, canisters and containers for 
le left ; : quality products of almost every description. Yes, 
its for ; ; . Monsanto’s new rigid transparent packaging material 
‘ “ — a did much to launch a whole new trend in packaging 
e will ' _— a : = , ’ And then, with war, packages of Vuepak disappeared 
n cir- -. 4 : , rit from the counters...and the name that was fast be- 
Pus- ; = ‘ coming a part of the language ceased being heard on 
made 2 ; every side. Perhaps you’ve wondered why? This is an 
' ; ‘ ‘ ; answer...and a promise, too, that after victory Vuepak will 
arning a , . . — 4 be back to lend matchless protection-with-visibility to the 
- June “ . better products you'll buy in peace with those War Bonds 
1es to , you’re getting now. Monsanto Cuemicat Company (Executive 


Offices, St. Louis) Plastics Division, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


WINDOWS and skylights of trainer planes 
and gliders, made of non-shatterable heavy 
gauge Vuepak, give testimony to its tough- 
ness, rigidity and flawless transparency. 


% All these are but a few of the present day 

nneth 
A ; jobs Vuepak is doing . . . until it can return 
f his 9 to its original job, packaging the better 


ubber ‘ _ products of a better tomorrow. 


wy EYESHIELDS of Vuepak, colored to cut 

yal in . : down desert glare. Goggles with inter- 

ecent changeable Vuepak lenses to meet varying 

conditions of sea, air and land fighting. 

e and / im Millions of sturdy eye pieces for gas masks 
thern 
The 


Just three more of the many wartime jobs 


being shouldered by Vuepak. 


r VUEPAK, in heavy gauge weights, goes 
Told today into face shields to help avoid many 


r re lost-time accidents in essential war indus- 
try. Laminated to wire, it also can replace . 
bber glass in the windows of essential war os 
narks plants, preventing the danger of flying \ 
slivers from possible bomb explosions 
‘ “Ee” FOR EXCELLENCE—The Army 


: burgee with two stars, “rep- 
by the Army 


Navy 
resenting recognition 


the Navy of especially meritorious 
P tion of war materials” over a 
| A STI C S two-year period, flies over Monsanto 
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They Did It 
With Dimes! 











Seventy-six million, eight hundred twenty-nine thousand, one 
hundred eighty-two dollars and thirty cents ($76,829,182.30) 
has been poured into the nation’s war chest by the news- 
paper boys of America up to May 27. 


They’ve done it by selling ten-cent War Savings Stamps... . 
768,291,823 of them ... to the milliens of families to whom 


they deliver daily newspapers. 
And they’re selling more every day. 


They’re doing it under the direction of the newspapers they 
represent and under the sponsorship of the International 
Circulation Managers Association. 





The patriotic performance of these youngsters is somethin 
to inspire and hearten all of us. 


It’s something to cheer about. 
It’s something that can happen only in a free America. 


It’s something that is possible only through the newspapé 
organizations of the country. 


And it’s only one of the many major contributions whic 
newspapers are making to the war effort and to America 
Victory. 


a 7 lillies Managers jin 


ed by Scnipts-Howard Newspape 








